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ASK YOUR approved by American Society of 
Sanitary Engineering. ““ALERT’’ FLUSH 
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1S THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA prouects 


Yes, recognized thermal 
efficiency is an insula- 
tion ‘“‘must”’ for FHA- 
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low applied cost is 
equally vital. It is pre- 
cisely this combination 
that makes ALFOL 
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OCTOBER JOURNAL COMPLIMENTED 
I was delighted to see the JouRNAL’s 
October issue, which I thought was ex- 
ceptionally attractive in design and lay 
out, including the fine cover by John 
Bradford, and also very helpful and 
meaty because of the up-to-date ac 
counts of the various co-op projects and 

self-help endeavors. 
Eric Carlson, The American City 


The co-op issue of the Jot RNAL 1S a 
first-rate contribution to American 
thinking. How about an issue soon 
spotlighting rehabilitation, what it is 
and what it isn’t. 

Drayton S. Bryant, Philadelphia 


The October issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Hovusinec is a most beautiful job, both 
in layout and in content. Congratula 
> ! 

— Herbert Emmerich, Chicago 

I think you did a magnificent job 
with the last JournaL. It was really 
great and I’ve heard so many speak of 
it. Hope you become even more 
inspired to greater things. We need it! 

Wil R. Johnson, Galveston 


I feel I must write to congratulate 
you on the “self-help” number of the 
JourNnaL or Hovwsine, recently received. 
We always enjoy the JourNat and read 
bits out at our educational meetings 
but this number is more enjoyable than 
ever. 

The contrast between the humblest 
and the mightiest financial backing 
was treated with a true democratic 
touch. 

Muriel Vickers, Raestaff Housing 
Institute 
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SYDELL SOLVES GARBAGE PROBLEMS 
JUST IMAGINE .. 


Robert K. Creighton, 


Vice President, in Charge of Sales 


SYDELL MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, INC. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





PAST ISSUES COMPLIMENTED 


We wouldn't be without copies of 


the Journat or Hovusine for anything. 
Seems to me it becomes more interest 
ing month by month and is a “must” 
reading material for our key people. 
John W. Beard, San Francisco 


Three cheers for the beautiful new 
JourNAL oF Hovusinc logotype and 
cover designs. The appearance of 
one of your magazines in the office 
now causes almost as much excitement 
as a fresh copy of the Architectural 
Review. Now how about the de 
sign of the inside of the magazine? 


lbraam Krushkhov, San Jose 


The Journat or Howsine is always 
full of good information and it does 
seem to me that every issue is a little 
better than the previous one. My con 


gratulations to you for a job well done 
Flora Y. Hatcher, Washington, D.C. 


WANTS BITTER WITH SWEET 

I expect to obtain all my information 
concerning public housing activities 
from the Journat, for which you are 
doing such a good job. I was surprised, 
therefore, to pick up by accident the 
June issue of the Architectural Forum 
and read of some rather unpleasant 
happenings in the Houston Housing 
Authority. . . | could not recall having 


. Garbage containers which are self- 
unloading, wind proof, rain proof, dog proof, vermin proof, 
insect proof, child proof and having ten times the life 
expectancy of conventional cans. 
and patented—seeing and using are the proof of SYDELL. 
HOUSING AUTHORITIES ARE DEDICATED TO THE JOB 
OF PROVIDING SAFE AND SANITARY HOUSING— 
SAFETY AND SANITATION ARE SYMBOLIZED IN SYDELL. 


For free folder and complete information write: 


SYDELL is all of that 
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seen any mention of the incidents in 
question in the JournaL. Public hous 
ing has had a remarkably good record 
so far but I think the bad things must 
be printed with the good, if you are to 


do a complete and accurate job. 


Willard L. Bleyer, New York City 


CASE MADE FOR ADVISORY BODY 
Public agencies have developed vari 
ous devices over the years for de velop 
ing close relationship and identification 
with the agency and its supporting 
community. The public schools have 
their PTA organizations, health and 
welfare departments have developed 
the neighborhood advisory council or 
citizens advisory committee. It seems 
to me that by greater use of the com 
munity in advisory and consultative 
capacities, public housing authorities 
could do much to break through the 
bureaucratic vacuum in which we tend 
to operate. . . What is needed is a 
plan by which more of the representa 
tive civic leaders and citizens can be 
come informed through participation 
in determining policies at the level of 
daily operations: planning community 
contacts to reach families in greatest 
need, reviewing ways in which the 
eligibility policies are actually applied, 
understanding tenant selection policies 
and the way eligible families are actu 
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ally selected for public housing, advice 
in regard to income determination, 
leasing policies, etc. . . 

We had a recent experience at the 
National Capital Housing Authority 
that I believe bears out the fact that if 
we take the time and make the effort, 
we can increase community acceptance 
and understanding by calling in leaders 
and representatives of community 
groups to advise us in program and 
policy determination. . . In trying to re 
vise our policy of determining income 
for self-employed, particularly cab driv 
ers, we asked the Federation of Busi 
ness Men’s Associations to designate a 
member familiar with these problems 
to advise us in setting a new policy. 
They selected a representative of an old 
and well established real estate firm in 
the community, with knowledge of 
small business operations. Several 
working conferences were held, going 
over our present practices in the matter 
of determining income for the self 
employed group, particularly the prob 
lem of accurate reporting of income 
from cab drivers, and especially the 
underlying policies behind these deter 
minations. The representative from the 
Business Men’s Associations made sev 





FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 


Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball 
bearing faucet washer. Now used 
in many housing projects. Easily 
installed by your own plumber or 
maintenance mechanic. Used as 
original faucet equipment by lead- 
ing faucet manufacturers. 


Wire for sample 
MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 


5919 Tireman Ave. 
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eral very practical suggestions and, by 
virtue of his knowledge of local busi- 
ness operations, could open up avenues 
of contact and information to us that 
proved to be of real benefit in arriving 
at a workable policy on income deter 
minations for this group. 

In the course of these conversations, 
we had occasion to discuss many other 
aspects of public housing management 
and tenant selection policies. Though 
this gentleman had been in business in 
the same community for many years 
and knew some of our managers per- 
sonally, he frankly admitted that he 
had no concept of the way in which the 
program as a whole was administered. 
He felt that he had acquired a dis 
torted idea about public housing, which 
was corrected as a result of his first 
hand knowledge through these confer 
ences. We may not have arrived at the 
most efficient and foolproof method of 
income determination but we have im- 
proved our procedure considerably. 

I am sure there are many other ways 
in which such contacts have been and 
can be developed by local authorities in 
their own communities. 

Olive W. Swinney, 
Washington, D. C. 
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GUARD AGAINST KEY TROUBLE 


Why put up with another day of troubles with 


Lost Keys... Mixed-up Keys... Stolen Keys 
... Poorly Cut Keys... Expensive Lock Re- 
placements . . . Damaged Equipment... ? 


BE FREE, WITH... 
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* are kay Conta 
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Easy to install... Simplicity itself. Keeps keys 
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JOSEPH P. TUFTS, 
long-time houser who had been with the fed 
eral government until July 1953 when he re 


signed to go into private business, died October 
12 in Long Beach, California. He had been a 
member of NAHO since 1934. 

Mr. Tufts, who had been director of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Association for some years, 
in 1941 went with the federal government, 
first with the Office of Price Administration, 
then the War Production Board and the War 
Manpower Commission, and later with the 
National Housing Agency. Following a short 
time in private business after the war, in 1950 
he went with the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency as a relocation specialist and later be 
came a special assistant in defense housing for 
HHFA. In July he went to California as vice 
president and general manager of Pre-Cast 
Concrete Products Company in Long Beach. 
He is survived by his wife, Edith, and two 
children. 


A scholarship fund in his memory has been 


established by his friends both in and out of 
the government. Contributions may be sent 
to Neal Hardy, HHFA assistant administrator, 
Normandy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


JOHN D. CURRIE, CASEY IRELAND, 
and ARTHUR C. MEADE 

are recent appointees in the Public Housing 
Administration. Mr. Currie, former director 
of finance for the city of Akron, Ohio, has 
been named special assistant commissioner of 
PHA. In the newly created post he will act 
in a confidential and advisor 
PHA Commissioner Charles E. 


capacity to 
Slusser. Mr. 
Ireland, also appointed a special assistant to 
the commissioner, directs congressional liaison 
and public relations activities for the agency. 
At the time of his appointment, the infor 
mation branch of PHA was abolished and 
all duties transferred to Mr. Ireland. Mr. 
Meade, formerly with the Maryland state gov 


gz 


ernment, has been named comptroller of 
PHA. He succeeds William G. Loeffler, who 
resigned the position earlier this year (see 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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July JournaL, page 248). Mr. Meade is a 
certified public accountant and an attorney. 


MARK LANSBURGH, 

chairman of the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency, died October 29 in 
Washington, D. C. of a heart attack. Mr. 
Lansburgh, a retired businessman, was the 
frst and only chairman of the land agency, 
having been appointed to the board by Presi 
dent Truman in 1947 and elected chairman 
each year by his fellow commissioners. After 
the land agency was established but while it 
was without funds, Mr. Lansburgh provided 
stationery and secretarial help at his own ex 
pense and wrote the agency's annual reports. 
He was also an ex officio member of the Na- 
tonal Capital Housing Authority. 


JOHN A. KERVICK, 
director of the New York field office of the 
Public Housing Administration, resigned in 
mid-October to become vice-president of the 
Paul Tishman General Contracting Corpora- 
tion of New York City. 


MARSHALL W. AMIS 

has resigned as general counsel of the Public 
Housing Administration and has been ap 
pointed director of the Fort Worth field office 
of PHA, 


GEORGE A. BAIRD, 

who was director of the office services branch 
of the Public Housing Administration, re 
signed at the end of October to enter private 
business. Thomas M. Hall, who is director of 
the personal property branch of PHA, is also 
acting as director of office services. 
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EMIL A. TIBONI, 

has recently been appointed chief of the hous 
ing hygiene section of the Philadelphia depart 
ment of public health. Mr. Tiboni formerly 
was a housing specialist with the United States 
Public Health Service. 


STUART EURMAN, 

formerly a field representative with the divi 
sion of slum clearance and urban redevelop 
ment of the Housing and Home Financ 
Agency, has accepted a position as planner 
with the Franklin County regional planning 
commissison in Columbus, Ohio. 


CHARLES A. DONDERO, 

management officer with the San Francisco 
field office of the Public Housing Administra 
tion, has been appointed executive director of 
the Housing Authority of Douglas County, 
Oregon. He succeeds H. L. Scofield, who re 
signed recently after serving as the authority's 
director for nearly nine years. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
The Journal of Housing, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1953. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois; Editor, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37 
Illinois; Managing editor, none: Business man- 
ager, John D. Lange, 815—17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C 

2. The owner is: National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi 
cago 37, Illinois—a nonprofit organization, 
no stockholders. Officers: President—Brown 
Nicholson, P.O. Box 630, Columbus, Georgia 
First Vice-President—Ramsey Findlater, 595 
Armory Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio; Second 
Vice-President—J. Gilbert Scheib, 1111 Tu 
lane Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none 

DOROTHY GAZZOLO 
(Signature of editor) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me_ this 
15th day of September, 1953. 

CATHERINE BARRUM 
(Notary Public Seal) 
(My commission expires September 4, 1956) 
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THIS ISSUE... 


Contents of this issue of the JourNAI 
are built almost 100 per cent around 
the theme “A New Look at Commu 
nity Rebuilding” which was the 
theme of NAHO’s 1953 


(reported in the issue) and which is 


conference 


the emphasis being given to most 
major housing and redevelopment pro 


yrams these days. 
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Presidential Committee 


takes ‘‘new look” at housing problems, programs 


With a presidential advisory commit- 
tee taking a “new look” at housing 
and redevelopment as the final step in 
an almost ten-month study of the fed 
eral government's role in such pro 
grams, expectations are that the long 
awaited statement of policy on housing 
and redevelopment from the new ad 
ministration will be forthcoming soon 
atter the first of the year. 

The President’s Advisory Committee 
on Housing Policies and Programs, 
which Mr. Eisenhower appointed in 
mid-September, is the latest and pre 
sumably the last part of the formal 
studies on which Administrator Albert 
M. Cole of the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency will base his recommen 
dations to the President for housing 
and redevelopment programs and legis 
lation. Previously, Mr. Cole had con 
ferred with industry and public interest 
group leaders throughout the country, 
both in conferences called in Washing 
ton and in the public “shirtsleeve” con 
ferences that he conducted in 12 major 
cities in August, September, and Octo 
ber (see August-September Journat, 
page 262). Meanwhile, HHFA staff 
members and others appointed espe- 
cially to do the job were coordinating 
the testimony gathered in the confer- 
ences and were working with the Presi 
dent’s committee. 


Broad Study 

NAHO'’s interest in the presidential 
committee's studies centered principally 
in the two subcommittees that are 
studying housing for low-income fam 
ilies and redevelopment and to which 
it submitted statements and recom 
mendations. Ernest J. Bohn, director 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, heads up the former and 
James Rouse, Baltimore mortgage 
banker, is chairman of the latter. Mr. 
Cole, however, stressed in his talk to 
NAHO delegates at the annual ban 
quet in Milwaukee last month (see 
page 367) that the housing study is a 
broad one and not limited to public 
housing and redevelopment. 

“Many of us are inclined to think 
of the housing problem solely in terms 
of the particular issue or aspect that has 
concerned us most and in many minds 
that means the issue of private versus 
public housing,” he said. 

“But this housing study is much 
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broader than this or any other one 
question,” Mr. Cole continued. “We 
are trying to do more through this 
study than merely choose up sides and 
settle a particular argument. We are 
seeking to look at the whole housing 
picture. Doing that involves a 
wide variety of interests and experi 
ence. I think we have that breadth 
expressed in the committee’s member 
ship. Taking the whole field of housing 
into account, it seems to me_ natural 
that the President should have drawn 
liberally on the counsel of varied kinds 
of leaders in private activity, since in 
any event, they represent the fields that 
must finance, produce, and maintain 
the great bulk of our housing. 


Committee Organization 

The 2l-man President’s Advisory 
Committee on Housing Policies and 
Programs was appointed by President 
Eisenhower in September, with Mr. 
Cole as chairman. At the same time, 
the President designated five of the 21 
members to serve as the executive com 
mittee. When the full committee met 
for the first time on September 30, each 
member was assigned to work on a 
subcommittee, each of which is headed 
up by a member of the executive com 


mittee. They include: (1) housing for 
low-income families; (2) urban rede 
velopment, rehabilitation, and conserva 
tion; (3) housing credit facilities; and 
(4) Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans Administration housing 
programs and operations. The execu 
tive committee, in addition to being 
charged with developing procedures 
and methods for operation of the full 
committee, was assigned to make the 
fifth study on organization ol federal 
housing activities in the federal govern 
ment. Axsel Nielsen, Denver, chairs 
the executive committee. Miles L. 
Colean, economic consultant of Wash 
ington, D. C., who had been assisting 
the committee on a part-time consul 
tant basis, in late October was named 
as a coordinating member between the 
four subcommittees and the executive 
committee. 


With organization of the full com 
mittee completed, the subcommittees 
early in October started their work by 
soliciting statements from all factions 
concerned in each of the studies and 
by holding hearings in Washington, 
giving industry spokesmen and publi 
interest groups a chance to testify be 
fore some ol them. 





President Eisenhower posed on the White House steps in late October with the 
members of his new housing advisory committee. Chairman of the committee, HHFA 
Administrator Albert M. Cole. is shown at the right of the President. 
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By mid-November, the work of the 
subcommittees was drawing to a close 
and the full committee was scheduled 
to meet on December 1, 2, and 3 in 
its final sessions preparatory to making 
its recommendations to Mr. Cole. Mr. 
Cole, in turn, is expected to make his 
recommendations to the President by 
December 31. 


NAHO Low-Rent Proposals 
When asked by Mr. 


a statement and recommendations for 


Sohn to submit 


consideration by the subcommittee on 
low-income — families, 
NAHDO stressed that the basic formula 
of federal aid for low-rent housing as 
set up in the Housing Act of 1949 was 
a good one, that it had proved itself, 
and that it did not need any bas 


housing — for 


changes. “There is no value in change 
for change’s sake,” the statement read. 
It pointed out that any change in the 
basic formula would be likely to re 
quire new federal legislation, new state 
legislation, and change in local admin 
istrative machinery to carry it out, with 
the result that the program might be 
delayed as much as four to six years. 

The statement emphasized, however, 
that the program as now administered 
can be improved and set out five special 
needs and problems that should be 
faced and made these recommendations 
on them: 

1—That there be more flexibility in 
occupancy requirements, a redefinition 
of what constitutes a family, and recog- 
nition of the need for special design 
of dwelling units to provide for aged 
and single persons. 

2—That a fixed annual maximum 
subsidy be paid to local authorities on 
low-rent units so that a local authority 
would be in a position to pay off its 
bonds ahead of their maturity dates 
if it found it possible to do so and 
thus cut interest costs and eliminate 
those administrative costs involved in 
continued federal control. ““The method 
recommends itself . . . particularly b= 
cause it opens the way for greater local 
latitude in the handling of an author 
ity’s affairs and for getting the proper 
ties into authority ownership at the 
earliest possible date,” the statement 
read. 

3—That a locality be permitted to 
decide for itself whether it should make 
its local subsidy to low-rent housing 
through tax exemption or payment o! 
an annual cash subsidy. 

4—That more flexibilty in design 
and construction of projects be permit 
ted, with the hope that single family 
homes on scattered lots might be used 
where suitable. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Chairmen of the two subcommittees of 
the Presidential advisory committee that 
are of particular interest to NAHO mem- 
bers are pictured above. Top—Ernest J. 
Bohn, who heads the subcommittee on 
housing for low-income families; below 
—James Rouse, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on urban redevelopment, rehabili- 
tation, and conservation. 





5—That a new program be instituted 
to provide housing for public housing 
families who become over-income but 
who cannot afford standard private ac 
commodations. 


Redevelopment Section Testimony 

John R. Searles, Jr.. chairman of 
NAHO’s Redevelopment Section and 
executive director of the District of Co 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
who presented a statement and testified 
before the subcommittee on urban rede 
velopment, rehabilitation, and conserva 
tion, made four major points: 

He first warned against changing the 
basic financial formula for urban rede 
velopment programs to one that would 
require 50-50 contributions from the 


locality 
“Under the 50-50 formula, a handful 


of cities could continue rece velopment 


federal government and the 


on a greatly reduced scale. The pre 
ponderance oft our cities now engaged 
in redevelopment needing it ce sper 
abandon 
Searles said. He 


also proposed a new title for the Na 


ately would — be forced to 


their programs,” Mr 


tional Housing Act that would provid 
a mortgage insurance program more 
closely related to the special needs ol 
redevelopment 

On rehabilitation, Mr 


the committee that the Rede velopment 


Searle s told 


Section takes a strong position in favor 
of it but recommends that its relatior 
to redevelopment on the federal level 
and to other blight elimination pro 
grams on the local level be thoroughly 
studied and its legal problems analyzed 
before any action is taken “so that th 
maximum benefits of this promising 
new tool may be realized 

As part of a conservation program, 
Mr. Searles said, the Redevelopment 
Section tavors a mortgage insurance 
program “more liberal than the present 
Title I of the National Housing Act, 
which could assist property owners il 
financing the maintenance and repair 
of their homes.” 

In a two hour question and answer 
period that followed, members of the 
subcommittee quizzed Mr. Searles fur 
ther on the one-third, two-thirds finan 
ing formula used in federally aided 
redevelopment projects; on how costs 
ot redevelopment projects can be re 
duced; and on the relationship of con 
servation and rehabilitation program 
to redevelopment. 


Committee Members 
Members of the subcommittee ot 
housing for low-income families who 
NAHO’s 


those submitted by other organizations 


conside red proposals and 
and individuals are, in addition to Mr 
Bohn, Paul R. Williams, Los Angeles 
architect; 


James Thimmes of Pitts 


burgh, chairman of the CIO housing 


committee; Bruce Savage, Indianapolis 
realtor; and Ben H. Wooten, president 
of the First National Bank of Dallas 

Proposals on redevelopment, rehabili 
tation, and conservation were consid 
ered by Mr. Rouse and the other mem 
bers ot his including 


subcommittee, 
Richard J. Gray, president of the build 
ing and construction trades department 
of the A.F.L.; Ralph T. Walker of 
New York City, past president of The 


American Institute of Architects: 


Ehney A. Camp, Jr., of Birmingham, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Lib 
erty National Life Insurance Company 


(Continued column two, page 388) 
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It is most unusual for an elected of- 
ficial to state his principles and plat- 
form after election rather than be 
fore—but this happens to be one ot 
the few privileges of NAHO office 
holders under our present constitution. 
I hope that the total effect of what | 
say will not be simply a petition for an 
appropriate amendment to the constitu 
tion. 


NAHO is 20 years old this year. It 
was founded in 1933 and I am very 
proud of having been one of that small 
group of 22 who met in Chicago on a 
bleak November day to set up the 
beginnings of our organization. | do 
not need to recount for this audi 
ence the many phases through which 
NAHO has seen the housing and slum 
clearance programs pass. I do not need 
to recall the crises through which both 
these programs and NAHO as an or 
ganization have passed. A reminder, 
however, should renew your faith and 
pride in NAHO for its accomplish 
ments and for its steadfastness of pur 
pose through adversity. It is indeed 
fortunate for our communities and for 
the thousands of families throughout 
the country who have so much at stake 
in the success of the housing and re 
development programs, that we face 
today’s challenges with a professional 
organization of maturity and experi 
ence. 


Concern for Future 

Housing and redevelopment officials 
throughout the country, as well as pub- 
lic interest groups, are deeply concerned 
today about the future of their commu- 
nity rebuilding programs — programs 
which, the for most part, have just got 
under way after a few years of careful 
planning. Congress has called a halt to 
the public housing program and has 
given us every reason to be uncertain 
of the future course of all the housing, 
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NAHO’S PRESIDENT URGES 
AUTHORITIES TO TAKE ‘NEW LOOK” 


When Oliver C. Winston took office on October 15 as the Association's 


1953-1954 president (see page 387 


the 1953 conference and brought 
members. 


), he addressed the annual banquet of 
e following message to all NAHO 





redevelopment, and slum clearance 
programs. Congress and the adminis 
tration even now await the results of 
a complete study of these programs 
being undertaken by the administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Housing 
Policies and Programs. A good part of 
the coming year is to be devoted to 
studies and to a thorough investigation 
of all the phases of housing and rede 
velopment. I am certainly in full accord 
with the need for such studies and for a 
thorough stock taking. In August 1952, 
I made a recommendation to your 
Board of Governors that NAHO un 
dertake a full review of the present 
programs and I have since partici 
pated in most of the deliberations of 
NAHO’s Program Study Committee. 
Since the curtain on the national hous 
ing stage has now risen on a scene 
wherein all actors are buried in deep 
study, I think it appropriate that | 
quote at this time from the letter that 
I wrote on August 19, 1952, to Clar- 
ence C. Klein, then president of 
NAHO. The letter reads in part as 
follows: 

Since the passage of the Housing Act of 
1949, all of us have had a great deal of ex 
perience in over-all planning phases, in the 
development phase, and in the operation 
phase of public housing and redevelopment— 
all of which experience has helped to bring 
out the good points and the weak points of 
these programs. Although the Housing Act of 
1949 represented a vast improvement over the 
Housing Act of 1937, we all know that the 


1949 act sull left a number of problems un 
solved. 


The drafting of the Housing Act of 1949 
was based on the set of economic and _ polli- 
tical facts then prevailing, and also upon a 
prediction of economic and social trends for 
the ensuing few years. Now we all realize 
that some of these predictions have proved to 
be erroneous and the actual conditions under 
which our various programs have been de- 
veloped are quite different from those pre- 
sumptions on which the program was origin- 
ally conceived. 


All of this is simply to say that I feel that, 
for many reasons, the time is at hand to make 
a complete review of the experience with the 
1949 housing act and to appraise the pro 
grams in view of prevailing conditions and a 
new estimate of future trends. 


That was August 19, 1952. Today 


is October 15, 1953. What will we be 
able to say in August 1954? 

Certainly a full review of the pro 
grams was very much in order and | 
think that such a review by a new 
administration in Washington is not 
only proper but highly desired by all 
of us who have the long range interests 
of the programs at heart. Such pro 
grams have no partisan basis whatso 
ever and we should welcome any re 
views or investigations that are con 
ducted on an intelligent and objective 
basis. | am fully aware of the opportu- 
nity that this period of “study and re 
view” offers to those interests that have 
always exploited every means possible 
to thwart or destroy any reasonable 
slum clearance and public housing pro- 
gram. However, I have enough faith in 
the soundness of these programs to be 
lieve that nothing but improvement can 
come from an objective review. I have 
enough faith in the common sense of 
our citizens to feel that they will not 
tolerate a retrogression from the good 
beginnings that have been made to 
ward correcting one of our greatest 
domestic ills and providing for one of 
our greatest domestic needs. 


No Changes Pending Study 

Although we are agreed that it is 
both necessary and desirable to take a 
“new look” at our programs, it would 
of course be catastrophic to these pro- 
grams were they to be halted during 
the period when the studies are being 
made. It would be equally damaging if 
major changes were to be made in 
these programs before an adequate 
study had been completed. It was, 
therefore, reassuring to all of us when, 
at the time he took office, Administra 
tor Cole stated that until he was pre 
pared to make considered recommen 
dations, supported by facts, his objec- 
tive would be to administer the existing 
programs as set up by Congress. In 
this period of study, then, we have the 
assurance of Administrator Cole that 
the programs will continue as before— 
major changes, if any, will await the 
completion of his studies. 

During this period of the immediate 
future while the “studies” are being 
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made and while recommendations for 
improving the programs are being de- 
veloped, all of us in the housing and 
redevelopment field have great oppor- 
tunities. | should like to outline’ what 
I believe to be some of the principal 
things with which we should concern 
ourselves during the coming year. 


First—New Perspective 

In the first place, we should make 
full use of this opportunity to take a 
new look at our local programs and to 
make such adjustments in our plan- 
ning as present conditions and a new 
estimate of future trends would indi- 
cate. I am inclined to feel that perhaps 
too many of us have been so engrossed 
in our own particular part of the com 
munity program that we may not have 
had time to come up for air and estab- 
lish a better perspective from which to 
direct our efforts. If we are affliated 
with a local housing authority but have 
no responsiblity for the local redevelop 
ment and rehabilitation programs, are 
we overlooking opportunities to fit our 
public housing more properly into the 
broader redevelopment scheme for our 
communities? We should take the lead 
in promoting in our communities the 
development of a general plan or guid- 
ing scheme under which slum clear- 
ance, redevelopment, _ rehabilitation, 
public housing, middle-income housing, 
and law enforcement play their appro- 
priate roles. All of the various active 
programs should be continually and 
effectively coordinated to assure the 
maximum benefits out of every dollar 
and out of every effort spent in our 
communities. 


Second—Administrative Review 

Second: local housing authorities and 
redevelopment agencies should take 
stock of their administrative organiza- 
tion and assure themselves that their 
operations are carried on in the most 
efficient and effective manner. There 
is nothing that can cause more damage 
to the future of our programs, both in 
our own communities and throughout 
the nation, than the uncovering, by 
those who are presently unfriendly, of 
one or two badly operated local pro- 
grams. I am sure we have all seen in 
the recent past an example or two of 
what I am talking about. Let’s take 
a good look at ourselves and see how 
much can be done to assure not only 
continued, or even greater, respect 
from our communities, but greater 
pride in our own accomplishments. 
Let’s capitalize on the enforced slow- 
down of our programs by improving 
the operation of what we now have. 


Third—Management Appraisal 


Third: to those whose responsibility 
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PRESIDENT WINSTON PLANS... 


to develop the major points of his “inaugural address” as carried on pages 
364 and following in greater detail in subsequent issues of the Journat 
through his “President’s Corner.” He plans to discuss (a) the role of 
the local authority in developing a general community plan for slum 
clearance, redevelopment, rehabilitation, public housing, middle-income 
housing, and enforcement of minimum housing standards; (b) the 
need for local authorities to take organizational “inventory;” (c) the 
need for local authorities to reappraise their housing management pol 
icies; and (d) the need for loca! authorities to step up their public rela 








is public housing in particular, | would 
urge a reappraisal of the concept of 
housing management. Are our policies 
of management geared to the needs of 
today’s economic and social conditions? 
Are we seeing to it that the broader 
opportunities for better living are or 
can be realized by the families who 
have moved into our new develop 
ments? Are we seeing to it that our 
management policies and practices are 
based upon a full appreciation and un 
derstanding of the problems of ten 
ants? Is the difficult transition from 
life in the slums to life in our new 
neighborhoods adequately understood 
by our managers and do our manage- 
ment policies aid in this transition? 
These are but a few hints of the kind 
of re-examination we should be mak 
ing of ourselves at home and of the 
kind of readjustments we should be 
continually making. 


Fourth—Public Relations Step-Up 

The fourth thing I would advocate 
as a stepped-up activity during the 
coming year is in the field of local 
public relations. Our programs are lo- 
cal programs meant for the benefit of 
the entire city or community and not 
confined in effect or concern to a par- 
ticular neighborhood or a_ particular 
group of people. The businessman, the 
professional man, the tradesman, the 
laborer, the teacher, churchman, social 
worker, politician, and student are all 
concerned with what happens in and 
to their communities. I am convinced 
that when the true story or the real 
significance of our programs is pre- 
sented to them—in language that they 
best understand—they cannot help but 
lend their support. To be sure, they 
will all have criticisms and suggestions 
to make about the way we are doing 
things—but this is all to the good. 
That’s the way toward improvement, 
both in the substance of the program 
and in mutual understanding. If each 
of us will, right now, pledge himself 
to go back to his own community and 
during the coming year carry out a 
well planned educational program, I 
do not think we shall have to worry 


too much about what will happen at 
the national level. We still have a rep 
resentative form of government and it 
will certainly be responsive to the peo 
ple back home. It is our duty, as pub 
lic officials, to see that the people in 
our communities are fully informed. 
While the problems and challenges 
naturally vary in scope and intensity 
from one community to another, I feel 
that the suggestions I have made are 
applicable to every one of our cities 
and communities, regardless of size. 
I would, therefore, urge the medium 
size and the smaller local authorities, 
which really make up the backbone of 
our program, to make full use of this 
opportunity for a “new look.” 


NAHO’s Role 


Now I come to the role of NAHO, 
as a professional organization, in the 
crucial period that lies ahead. First, as 
your president, | want to pledge you 
my wholehearted efforts in seeing that 
the experiences of the past 20 years are 
made available to those in the national 
administration who are studying the 
housing and redevelopment programs 
and whose responsibility it is to make 
recommendations to Congress and the 
President. We should make our mis 
takes and our successes equally access 
ible to the national study team. If we 
can do this, I feel that NAHO will have 
made, through its objectivity and can 
dor, still another contribution to the 
work of community rebuilding. To the 
administrator of HHFA and to the 
commissioners of the constituent agen 
cies, I pledge the full cooperation of 
NAHO. 

NAHO must, during the coming 
year, give greater emphasis to a broader 
concept of slum clearance and rede 
velopment of our communities. The 
very theme of this annual meeting 
“A New Look at Community Re 
building” —is most significant and 
should really set the tone for the com 
ing year. | am very glad that your 
Board of Governors at our meeting last 
June recognized this broadened con 
cept of the scope of our interests by 
recommending changing our name 
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from the National Association of Hous 
ing Officials to the National Associa 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials. Far too long have we been 
labeled improperly by many as an or- 
ganization interested only in_ public 
housing. NAHO needs the active par- 
ticipation of these officials who are 
engaged in redevelopment programs, 
in housing law enforcement, in reha 
bilitation and conservation, and of 
those whose primary interest is in im 
proving the standard and supply of pri 
vate housing, especially for the middle 
income category. Only by assuring the 
interchange of experiences and ideas 
from all these various but related 
terests can we develop and maintain a 
balanced concept of community re 
building. It will certainly be my hope 
to have all such interests appropriately 
represented on our committees this 
year. 

In line with what I have just said 
about NAHO’s’ emphasizing — the 
broader concept and about improving 
coordination at the local level, it is my 
hope that we shall see a great improve 
ment in the coordination of these vari 
ous programs at the national level. 
Through its Program Study Commit 
tee and in the “shirtsleeve” conferences 
of Administrator Cole, NAHO has al 
ready made recommendations on this 
point and we look forward to greater 
recognition of this need as a result of 
studies that the administrator of 


HHFPA is making. 
Let’s Make Most of Year Ahead 


In summary, then, may I simply say 
that if this year is going to be a year 
of study and review, let’s make the 
most of it. Let’s do some studying and 
re-examination of our own local pro 
grams; let’s get our own houses in bet 
ter order, both administratively and 
functionally; let’s see that our own 
communities are better informed on 
the full significance of what we ave 
doing and what we plan to do; let's 
give NAHO the assistance and active 
support it needs to serve you and the 
broad interests of our programs. 

And as for housing studies them- 
selves, let’s remember that the present 
program was not just some new idea 
developed overnight. It grew out of 
many years of experience, before the 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1937 
and out of the 12 years of experience 
with the act, plus over two years of in- 
tensive study by a congressional sub- 
committee headed by the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft right after the end of 
World War II. We now have had about 
four years of experience with the pro- 
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ities Ste il | ae OT 
PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1953 1952 
September 92,000 100,800 
First nine months 863,400 868,300 


Source Ik 1 of Labor Statist 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1953 1952 
September $ 997.000.0600 $ X84 OOO_O00 
First nine months 7 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics ar Le irtment of Ce erce 


§.191 000,000 675,000,000 


RENTAL-TYPE verges STARTED 


(Total tu and multi-family) 
September September 
1953 1952 
Number 13,700 14.300 
Per cent to total 14.9 14.1 


Sours The ef Laho 4 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


September First nine September First nine 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Privat 89.000 830.700 99 200 819.400 
Public 3,000 32,700 1,600 48,900 
Total 92,000 863.400 100.800 868.300 


Source Bureau of Labor Statist 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


September September 

1953 1952 
Urban 17.800 52.800 
Rural nonfarm 44.200 18.000 
Total 92.000 100.800 


Source turea f Labor Statist s 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 





(In amounts of $20,000 
1953 1952 
August $1,709,392,000 $1.597.783.000 
First eight months 13,102,088,000 1 1.656,964,000 


i , 
During August, FHA mortgage insurance on |-to-4 family homes was written 


in the amount of $193,071,000. Also during August, a total of $247,892,000 in GI 
home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1953 1952 
August 272,620 270.091 
First exght months 2.110.678 1.978.592 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, VIII, and IX) 


ptember First nine September First nine 
I 53 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Dwelling units 1,380 23,307 1,629 32,174 
Dollar amount $12,189,000 $195,107 ,000 $13,299,000 ead 45,000 
Source Federal Housing Administ tion 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1953 1952 
August $2.47 $2.31 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 100) 


1953 1952 
September 120.4 118.7 
First nine months average 119.9 118.0 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Three Leading Spokesmen 


take a “new look” at what’s ahead for public housing 





ALBERT M. COLE 


Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency 





CHARLES E. SLUSSER 
Commissioner, Public Housing 
Administration 


IRA S. ROBBINS 


President, National Housing Con 
ference 





Excerpts from mayor addresses made during NAHO’'s annual conference in October 


I know ... that many of you are con- 
cerned tonight about one serious diffi- 
culty in carrying forward your local 
plans. That is the sharply reduced level 
of public housing assistance now avail 
able to you 

I want...to say a few things on 
that subject tonight. I know that when 
I speak of public housing, one thought 
goes through the minds of many of 
you: “He voted against it in Con 
gress.” That, of course, is a matter of 
record. 

I did not, however, oppose the 
public housing section of the 1949 act 
because I object in principle to any 
kind of program of federal assistance 
for the provision of decent housing for 
low-income families. I think we should 
have an effective program in this par- 
ticular area of housing need. 

I voted against this section because 
I thought it was defective in some re 
spects and could not satisfactorily ac- 
complish all the purposes ascribed to 
it. I voted against it as a member of 
the then minority party in the House 
who sincerely felt that, as such, I was 
in fact precluded from any effective 
opportunity to do anything toward 
remedying the things that I thought 
were defective in it. 

I say this by way of clarification, not 
apology. I have not changed my opin- 
ion. I still think the program is defec- 
tive in some respects and I think it 
should be restudied and changed to 
whatever degree is needed to remove 
those defects and to make it work. 


Slums Unbearable 

However, I believed then, as I be- 
lieve now, that we must find a success- 
ful means for making good housing 
available to all American families. The 
alternative to good housing is slums. 
Slums, in my judgment, are econom- 
ically unbearable and socially intol- 
erable. 

My experience as Housing Adminis- 

(Continued column two, page 368) 
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Since coming on the job as Public 
Housing Commissioner, I have talked 
with many people—city officials, civic 
leaders, housing officials, families in 
low-rent projects —in short, with a 
cross-section of local interests. I have 
learned that there are still sincere dif 
ferences of opinion about the low-rent 
program you and I administer. 

In traveling around the country, | 
found that although the present fed 
eral low-rent legislation has been in 
operation for 15 years, there are still 
divergent opinions about it. There are 
questions as to the achievements of the 
federally aided program as well as un 
equivocable assertions that it is the best 
way of providing homes for low 
income families. All were in agree 
ment that slums and slum _ housing 
should be eliminated, a viewpoint also 
held by the Congress of the United 
States when it enacted the Housing 
Act of 1937 and later amended it in 
1949, 

While we are all agreed that some 
federal assistance is part of the ap 
proach, we cannot and must not place 
the entire responsibility on the federal 
government. 

You all knew the late and revered 
Robert A. Taft. There was no greater 
friend of public housing. He was no 
fanatic on the subject, but a man who 
for many years devoted time and 
energy to the study of the complexities 
of our housing problems. His was no 
hit or miss technique, but a scientific 
and objective approach to our housing 
needs. When he was convinced that 
a need existed that could be imple 
mented by the federal government 
only, he and other senators came up 
with a housing law—a law that em 
bodies many fine ideas. 


My Attitude 
Among the impressions that I gained 
during my travels is one that concerns 
me personally. Many people, including 
(Continued column three, page 368) 


Although I have been a member of 
NAHO for 19 years, | am speaking 
today in my capacity as president of 
the National Housing Conference 

Last night, Mr. Albert M. Cole, the 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, told us that 
he favors federal subsidies for public 
housing but that he wants to make the 
program more effective than it has 
been. How is that to be done? Let’s 
examine a few quotes from Mr. Cole’s 
speech see left 

What do all his references to larger 
community programs and to local a 
ceptance and approval of public hous 
ing mean? They could mean some 
thing innocuous—that the administra 
tion is willing to go along with public 
housing provided that it is dressed up, 
in legislative language at least, to make 
it part of comprehensive programs for 
housing, redevelopment, and conserva 
tion in each community. On the other 
hand, it may be a warning that public 
housing must be closely tied up with 
slum clearance—a concept that gives 
promise of increased difficulties with 
such things as site selection, land costs, 
and relocation of people and businesses 


ae 

But Mr. Cole’s remarks may be a 
forecast of a still more serious ap 
proach. His numerous references to 
the need for community acceptance 
and approval of public housing are 
disturbing. There are almost 1000 
housing authorities in the United 
States and if the housing program were 
reactivated, there would be requests 
for assistance to finance hundreds of 
thousands of public housing units. Of 
course there are local controversies over 
public housing and differences of opin 
ion as to site selection, heights of build 
ings, and other details. Nevertheless, 
the people of the United States, time 
and time again, have shown their need 
for, and their acceptance and approval 

(Continued column one, page 368) 
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IRA ROBBINS— 

(Continued from page 367) 

of, the public housing provisions of the 
1949 act. 

Mr. Cole’s statements must be con- 
sidered in a light of the desire on the 
part of very powerful forces in Wash- 
ington to divorce the federal govern 
ment from participation in many 
activities that are now considered fed 
eral functions. Look at what is hap 
pening to federal aid for rural electri 
fication, regional power projects, and 
to certain welfare programs. Mr. Cole 
is not one of them, but there are men 
in the executive branch of the federal 
government and in Congress who are 
determined to end federal participation 
in public housing. 

With this background in mind, is it 
possible that Mr. Cole is seeking some 
compromise that might relieve the fed 
eral government to some extent and 
place greater responsibilities on the 
states and localities? I doubt that his 
references to acceptance and approval 
on the local level mean that he favors 
the kind of referenda that have led to 
battles between highly organized and 
well financed groups of home builders 
and savings and loan leagues on the 
one hand, and civic and labor groups 
on the other. Nor do I believe that 
he is thinking of a requirement that 
state governments should contribute to 
the subsidies for public housing. 


More Local Subsidy? 

It may well be that Mr. Cole is fore 
casting a recommendation that cities 
should match dollar for dollar any fed- 
eral contributions to subsidies. Is that 
the gimmick? If so, we can be sure 
that there will be no nationwide pub 
lic housing program adequate to meet 
even a small portion of the need. The 
financial plight of cities, their lack of 
power to levy new taxes, and the local 
Opposition to even the present tax ex 
emption provisions in the law, would 
be almost insuperable obstacles. 


The Opposition 


Mr. Cole gives the impression that 
opposition to public housing exists be 
cause the projects have not been in- 
tegrated with the larger movements for 
community improvement and, as a re- 
sult, public housing lacks acceptance 
and support on the local level. I dis 
agree. Public housing, as the records 
will show, is supported by the highest 
public officials; by city councils; by 
business, civic, labor, and welfare 
groups; and by the man on the street 
in hundreds of communities. The real 
opposition has come from a coalition 
(Continued column three, page 369) 


ALBERT COLE— 

(Continued from page 367) 

trator has served only to reinforce my 
conviction in that regard. Without 
meaning to anticipate future decisions, 
I think I can properly express some of 
my current thinking on the low- 
income housing problem. 

It is an inconvenient fact that when 
you eliminate a slum dwelling, you do 
not eliminate the family or families 
that inhabit it. To do away with a 
slum, decent homes have to be pro 
vided in some way for slum dwellers. 
If those families cannot afford such 
homes on the private market, then a 
program is necessary that will enable 
them to be housed decently. Providing 
such housing is first of all a responsi- 
bility of the local community and of 
private industry. Under the present 
demands placed on local resources, I 
do not see how in most cities housing 
for such families can be provided in 
sufficient quantity without some sub- 
sidy aid from the federal government. 


Integrated Program Needed 

I think, however, we can and must 
develop more successful measures of 
providing assistance for such housing. 
For one thing, I think public housing 
for low-income families must be better 
integrated into a larger program of 
community betterment and into meas 
ures to improve the living standards 
and housing opportunities of all seg- 
ments of the community. Only in that 
way can it command the community 
support that it must have. 

It cannot function and survive as a 
mission apart. It must produce some- 
thing more than institutionalized areas 
of economic segregation. Not only the 
families that are helped, but the people 
of the community generally must 
recognize and accept the rehousing of 
low-income families as an_ essential 
part of the housing supply and of the 
civic improvement that the community 
as a whole requires. 

I think we may well question 
whether the lessened support of public 
housing today does not stem from its 
lack of community integration and 
consequent loss of local citizen ap 
proval. Public housing first started as 
a slum clearance program, the only one 
then available. But it was a too limited 
instrument. Some slum sites were 
cleared—but the large slum areas re- 
mained and increased 

In 1949 another approach was tried. 
Public housing this time was to serve 
as a companion program to the more 
comprehensive slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment program, with 

(Continued column two, page 369) 


CHARLES SLUSSER— 
(Continued from page 367) 

some in and close to our official family, 
have the impression, from sources I do 
not know, that the present Public 
Housing Commissioner is not sympa 
thetic to low-rent public housing and 
to the great good it does for those 
families who could not otherwise find 
decent accommodations within their 
limited means. 

I want to dispel that erroneous atti 
tude once and for all. When I resigned 
my job as Mayor of Akron, Ohio last 
July to become Public Housing Com 
missioner, I did so because Robert Taft 
asked me to do the job that President 
Eisenhower felt needed to be done for 
public housing. By that token, I am 
dedicated to the original concept of the 
United States Housing Act... “of 
using the funds and credit of the 
United States .. 
safe and unsanitary housing conditions 
injurious to the health, safety, and 
morals of the citizens of the Nation 


> 


. to remedy the un 


We who are the stewards of this re 
sponsibility must not, however, ignore 
the views and opinions of those at the 
local and national level who maintain 
that changes would be beneficial to the 
present method. If their proposals are 
meritorious, they will be accepted; if 
not, they must find other advocates. 


Overhauling Coming 

Let us recognize that the federal 
government’s machinery for dealing 
with the nation’s housing will un 
doubtedly undergo considerable over 
hauling in the future. Even now there 
are several official bodies studying the 
proper role of the government in hous 
ing and related areas: the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations; the 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; 
and the President’s Advisory Commit 
tee on Housing Policies and Programs. 
These groups are examining the proper 
proportions of federal, state, and local 
participation and financial involvement 
in housing. 

You know of Administrator Cole’s 
“shirtsleeves” conferences on housing. 
Ultimately he will have visited at least 
12 major cities. From these conferences 
will come his recommendations to the 
President for changes and improve 
ments in the government’s housing 
policies and programs. 

Administrator Cole has asserted that 
the federal government will not turn 
its back on such problems as slums, 
urban blight, and decent housing for 
low-income and minority families. 

(Continued column one, page 369) 
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CHARLES SLUSSER— 
(Continued from page 368) 

Similarly, the community should not 
shun its parallel responsibilities. We 
recognize the social and economic 
liability of slums and substandard 
housing. Unfortunately, in some in 
stances slums are the skeleton in the 
municipal closet. While many com 
munities have swept out such closets, 
others have merely tried to lock the 
door and lose the key. 

The community must seriously, and 
without procrastination, examine the 
possibilities of supplementing the fed 
eral government's housing aids—and 
the local housing authority is the logi 
cal force to launch this examination. 

There is nothing to prevent a local 
housing authority 
own “shirtsleeves” 


from holding its 
conferences. Cer 
tainly every one with a genuine and 
unselfish interest in the community 
and in the people who make it up 
would support the housing authority 
in its efforts. If you need legislative 
remedies in order to cure the housing 
ills of the community, call upon your 
legislature. But you must take the 
initiative and devise new methods of 
providing decent housing for the com 
munity’s low-income families. 

For help and guidance, don’t be 
reluctant to call upon your fellow citi 
zens, your civic organizations, your 
local government, your builders, your 
labor leaders, your clergy, your finan 
ciers—in short, all of the elements that 
make up your city. 

“Vested” Interest 

Some authorities have either forgot 
ten or have chosen to ignore the allies 
they have in the community. I must 
confess that I have found evidence of a 
proprietary interest in the low-rent 
public housing program. This attitude 
of a vested interest must be dispelled. 
The housing program is the people's 
program. So long as this popular inter 
est is recognized and sustained, the 
program will stand. Ignore the people, 
ignore their interests and the program 
will fall. 

I have said this before but I feel that 
it merits repetition. We need friends. 
We have lost many of them because 
of this proprietary interest. We must 
regain the friends we have lost and 
make new ones. I have been surprised 
at the people who, when really in 
formed about the program, accepted it 
on its real merits and added to it. 

For the most part, a local housing 
authority reflects the components that 
make up the community. On the au- 
thority you may find as commissioners 
(Continued column three, page 388) 
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ALBERT COLE— 

(Continued from page 368) 

public housing providing the rehous 
ing tor 
dwellers. The two, in theory, were to 
be integrated. But in the 1949 act 


displaced low Income slum 


there were no provisions to assure that 
this would be a fact—not just a theory. 
This is one of the reasons I thought it 
was defective. 

I think a fair appraisal of actual ex 
perience justifies that belief. The pro 
grams in fact never became integrated. 
They maintained a nodding acquaint 
ance through the preference given dis 
placed slum dwellers in public hous 
ing. Otherwise they went their own 
ways. While cities were mapping out 
long range slum clearance projects, 
public housing projects were built and 
occupied. 

That is the way it was. Maybe that 
is the way it had to be But it wasn't 
the way a lot of people thought it 
ought to be. 


Many 
expect more than just projects from the 


people, not without reason, 


funds that go into low-income housing. 
They expect tangible 
terms of community 


dividends in 
improvement 
through the riddance of slums and the 
rebuilding of these areas into decent, 
useful, and hopeful neighborhoods. 

Low-income housing alone can’t pro 
vide that. But low-income housing as 
fitted 
into a larger effort and performing its 
appropriate function to make the com 
munity a good and attractive place to 
live in can, I believe, command the 
citizen approval that such a program 
must have to be effective. 

(Continued column one, page 370) 
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IRA ROBBINS— 
(Continued from page 368) 
of reactionary Republicans and Dixie 
crats in the House of Representatives. 
They ignored the pleas, official and 
unofficial, from all over the country. 
They simply used the slogans and mis 
leading statements of the well organ 
ized, well financed anti-public housing 
lobby as a justification for their actions 
Two days ago Milwaukee’s Mayor 
Zeidler asserted that the opposition to 
public housing came from those who 
made money out of operating slum 
properties and from those who wer 
glad to accept FHA and other aids to 
builders but who didn’t want anyone 
else to get help. In my opinion, ther 
are at least two other sources of oppo 
sition. The first is the small group of 
men who have used public housing as 
a straw man—to cre 
ate powerful organizations like the Na 
tional Association of Home Builders 


and the National 


Estate Boards 


a whipping boy 


Association of Real 
The other is organiza 
tions like the United States Savings 
and Loan League and the Mortgag 
Jankers of America, many of whose 


members are rugged individualists 


Their basic philosophy is “I came up 
the hard way the government must 
be kept out of business.” They are not 
concerned with what happens to peo 
ple or to cities—that is not relevant to 


their philosophy. 

The groups that have succeeded in 
killing off public housing on the fed 
eral level—and in some local commu 
nities—have used the technique that 
the Nazis used to use and that the 
They are not 
Nazis or Communists, but they have 


Communists still use. 


a party line that involves the constant 
repetition of the big lie. You are fa 
miliar with that line: “Private enter 
prise can do the job—law enforcement 
will clear slums—public housing is a 
burden on the small home owner.” 
None of these slogans is true. The 
men who utter them are like ostriches 
who bury their heads in the sand 
they won’t look at the facts; they are 
like parrots who repeat the same ex 
pression over and over again; and they 
shed crocodile tears when they assert 
that “public housing creates a caste sys 
tem.” Unfortunately, these same groups 
have made monkeys out of those who 
believe in public housing, who have 
no axes to grind, and no money with 
which to fight. 


Coats Off 


The shirtsleeve conferences are over 
but we'd better not put on our coats. 
(Continued column one, page 370) 
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IRA ROBBINS— 

(Continued from page 369) 

The picture is blurred—but it is get- 
ting clearer and clearer. We may have 
to take off our shirts, strip to our shorts, 
put on boxing gloves, and get ready 
for a scrap. 

Groups like the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
frequently referred to as “patriotic or- 
ganizations —a most appropriate term 
for them. However, I don’t think that 
the application of the words should be 
limited to those who have served in 
our armed forces. There is another 
kind of patriotism—one that doesn’t 
involve possible loss of life and limb 
in battle but that involves courage, per- 
sonal sacrifice, and risks to reputation. 
I refer to those who work and fight 
for the things that we Americans hold 
most dear: civil liberties, the dignity 
of each individual, freedom of religion, 
and the opportunity to live, work, and 
play in a decent, healthful environ- 
ment. It is about time a new organi- 
zation was formed—‘The Veterans of 
Wars on the Domestic Front.” Among 
those who deserve membership in that 
group are the men and women who 
not only believe in, but also work for 
better housing, better neighborhoods, 
and better cities. 





ALBERT COLE— 
(Continued from page 369) 

Successful programs must spring 
from the needs and wishes of the local 
people, backed by determined action 
by the community itself. They cannot 
be planned, enacted, and handed down 
to the localities by the federal govern- 
ment. Federal help can be justified 
only by communities that need it and 
want it and are prepared to demon- 
strate to the government and the Con- 
gress that it is essential. It will never 
enjoy strong public support if it rests 
on mere willingness of cities to accept 
their share of federal largesse if it is 
offered. 

New Ideas Needed 

That calls for new ideas, new atti- 
tudes, and creative approaches by local 
leaders like yourselves. It means that 
in your housing authority and rede 
velopment activities you must be re- 
sponsive to and participate in the 
larger movements in your community 
to build and rebuild a better environ 
ment for all citizens and you must 
adapt and adjust your own plans and 
thinking to the larger community 
objectives. 

Today such movements are growing 

(Continued column one, page 389) 
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Box Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of September 30, 1953) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
34° 209 


‘Includes 30 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


$219,207 000 


Progress of Local Programs 
Local Programs Development 
Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 161 
Projects 


3 
0 


Jim 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 144 87 30) 42 
Amounts $4,101,000 $3,304,000 $93,812,000 $100,473,000 
Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE II! (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of September 30, 1953) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,123 357,427" 46° 
‘Excluding cancellations. 


“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 
Requested President 
Localities 1,115 1,090 
Units 356,081 353,153 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 
1,090 353,362 
Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 


232.898 1,399 799 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 985 762 565 
Units 263,755 175.254 102,196 
Projects 1,761 1,286 878 
Source PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 


(As of September 30, 1953) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
18,206 $89,778,524 3,435 12,232 
Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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The Home Builders 


take a ‘‘new look’’ at slums—and raise some questions 


Two pamphlets recently issued by 
the National Association of Home 
Builders* represent, on the whole, a 
forward step in the assumption of civic 
responsibility by the speculative build- 
ers. Although the first one attacks pub- 
lic housing and the second carefully 
ignores the whole question of federal 
aid for public housing and urban rede- 
velopment, they are nevertheless quite 
different in tone and content from the 
crude diatribes strewn around the coun- 
try a few years back. And they call 
for new kinds of answers from the 
housing reformers (albeit answers we 
should have had ready a long time 
ago). 


“Housing USA” 


“Our housing goal,” says Housing 
USA, “is nothing less than comfortable 
quarters for every family.” And it is 
assumed throughout that both federal 
and local government have many and 
varied responsibilities if this goal is to 
be achieved. True, the old mendacious 
bromides against public construction 
and management are dragged out once 
more and exaggerated claims are made 
for both the filtering-up process and 
the market currently served by new 
private building. But on the other 
hand this pamphlet . . 

—assumes that there must be “home 
production in all price brackets” and 
that federal support is required for 
cheap “mass financing”. . . 

—recognizes the potential utility of 
cooperative housing initiative, if in’a 
rather gingerly and backhanded way. . . 

—supports the principle that “every 
community should have a flexible mas- 
ter plan to guide its future growth and 
to map a line of attack upon its decayed 
areas” 

—accepts the need for public initia- 
tive in redevelopment and embraces 
Title I of the Housing Act of 1949 as 
a “promising slum clearance pro- 
gram” . 

—and admits that “one of the prime 
problems of slum clearance is what to 
do with the people who are displaced,” 
although the only form of subsidy ad- 


‘ 


*HOUSING ...U.S.A. and A NEW FACE 
FOR AMERICA. Both published in 1953 by 
the National Association of Home Builders, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 
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vocated to solve this problem is a “pro- 
gram of direct welfare assistance” by 
the municipalities. 


“New Face” 

Meanwhile the other pamphlet, 4 
New Face for America, makes some 
of the strongest statements ever printed 
about the severity, the extent, and the 
civic threat of slums and blight in the 
United States. On the inside cover un 
der a photograph of a pathetic slum 
child is the following statement: 

Every city in this country faces the actual 
or potential danger of becoming a ghost town. 
The cost in terms of human and economic 
values is enormous. The time for action 1s 
now—or never. We can face the situation 
squarely, we can stop the spread of slums 
we can create a new tace tor America. 


While, on the opposite page, President 
Spiegel of NAHB introduces the report 
by saying: 

No areas on earth are more completely be 
hind an iron curtain than the slum areas of 
our modern cities. Slums are costly, danger 
ous liabilities which threaten destruction and 
contagion for entire urban communities. We 
permit them to rot and fester in complete 
isolation. However, the dangerous decay in 
buildings, land and people is not selective or 
limited by its isolation—it spreads, cancerlike, 
through the entire city, directly and indirectly, 
destroying much more than the obvious physi 
cal and economic values. 

The heavy cost of supporting slums con 
tinues to rise. Many of our cities face bank 
ruptcy because of steadily decreasing property 
values and tax returns, plus steadily rising 
human costs and medical, social services ex 
penditures. 

Strategically located and expensively equipped 
mid-city areas are being lost to blight. The 
disease is visible in an everspreading pattern. 


Specific Program 

After documenting these statements 
with photographs and _ statistics, the 
pamphlet recommends a specific pro- 
gram to solve the slum problem. An 
exceedingly drastic and comprehensive 
program of legal standards and enforce- 
ment is proposed—much tougher than 
any “Baltimore Plan” effort promoted 
to date—to be administered by an en- 
tirely new “Blight Commission.” This 
commission would be granted extraor- 
dinary powers for a specified “rehabili- 
tation period,” but would work in close 


conjunction with the city planning 
commission. An integral part of the 
scheme would be incorporated neigh 
borhood councils impowered to tax 
themselves for needed local improve 
ments. 

This pamphlet differs from the other 
in that it neither attacks public housing 
nor endorses federal aid for redevelop 
ment. Indeed, both the local housing 
authority and the redevelopment agen 
cy, along with the programs they cur 
rently administer, are just simply ig 
nored throughout. 


The Challenge 


Despite their curious inconsistencies. 
it seems to me that these two publica 
tions present a challenge to everyone 
concerned with slum clearance, rede 
velopment, rehousing, city planning, or 
civic improvement in general. 

With their basic premises we can 
have no quarrel. To the extent that 
the home builders adhere to these stated 
goals and principles, there need be no 
more arguments about the extent and 
effect of slums and blight, the need for 
positive public measures to get rid of 
slums and rehouse slum dwellers de 
cently, and the fact that new homes 
must be built “in all price brackets.” 
And whatever their limitations with re-. 
spect to more detailed policy recom 
mendations, these pamphlets certainly 
represent a positive effort by the or 
ganized private builders to step out of 
their accustomed role as negative kib 
itzers, flatly opposed to any and all 
reform that does not profit them imme 
diately and substantially, and to assume 
instead the mantle of constructive lead 
ership in attacking civic problems. 


Take New Look 


How seriously they make this bid 
and whether or not they can provide 
such leadership effectively, remain to 
be seen. But in the meantime it might 
be well for the more experienced hous 
ing reformers to take a good broad 
look at the civic scene themselves, if 
only to justify their own claims to lead 
ership in this field. 

If we disagree with the NAHB rec 
ommendations, righteous rhetoric about 
the terrible slums will no longer be 
an effective answer. They're just as 
good at that now as we ever were. But 
after all, we have been intimately and 
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responsibly concerned with these prob 
lems for a long time and by now we 
should be able to rest our arguments 
conclusively on factual evidence and 
thorough, objective analysis. Moreover, 
if experience shows that there are weak 
nesses and limitations in present hous 
ing policies in relation to the variegated 
problems of slum riddance and home 
improvement, now is the time to face 
up to them and devise any additional 
measures that may be necessary. It 
these measures would tend to bridge 
the yawning chasm between “private” 
and “public” housing (as I think they 
would) and thus bring the interests of 
private and public housers somewhat 
closer together, so much the better all 
around. 


The Issues 


The issues raised by these pamphlets 
are clear enough. And they are espe 
cially worth serious pondering at this 
moment because they are essentially the 
same issues that are being dealt with 
by Administrator Cole’s new advisory 
committee (see page 362) and to some 
extent also by the Commission on Inter 
governmental Relations. Assuming that 
the problem of slums and blight is 
serious and must be solved and that 
the goal is “comfortable quarters for 
every family,” here are the major ques 
tions to be answered: 

1—How much of the slum problem 
can be solved by stricter local enforce 
ment alone? To what extent (if any) 
is large-scale public acquisition and 
clearance necessary, with or without 
federal assistance? 

2—To what extent can the existing 
housing supply plus normal private 
construction assisted by the Federal 
Housing Administration provide the 
necessary volume of housing, at the 
price levels required, if substandard 
living conditions are to be eliminated? 
If subsidy in some form is necessary to 
rehouse slum dwellers, to what extent 
(if any) does it have to come from 
the federal government? If there has 
to be subsidized housing, must it be 
new construction by public initiative, 
solely for rent? Must it invariably stay 
in public ownership and management? 

3—Are there intermediate forms of 
private housing initiative that should 
be encouraged? Under what conditions 
(if any) would it be sensible or desir 
able to subsidize private enterprise, in 
new or old housing? 

These are the obvious basic ques 
tions, which we have all heard many 
times before. But we should not as- 
sume that we answered those questions, 
once and for all, in 1937 and 1949. No 
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issue that involves public policy is ever 
finally settled, nor should it be. We 
have to answer these questions anew, 
in factual, objective, and conclusive 
terms that fit the conditions of 1953 
and later. And if we don’t do it, we'll 
deserve what we shall probably get 
namely, a big drive to repeal the 1949 
act. 


Facts Are Needed 

But the fact is that we are not really 
answering these questions at present. 

I am not talking about our political 
defenses. Comparing the resources of 
the real estate lobby with ours, we have 
done remarkably well on this score, 
everything considered. And we have 
managed to survive thus far, if barely, 
for the simple reason that we are obvi 
ously sincere in our efforts to remedy 
a serious social problem that is now 
widely recognized by a great many peo 
ple in both parties. Also, we do have 
something tangible to show for our ef 
forts. A picture of a slum child in a 
local housing authority report, accom 
panied by a picture of where the child 
lives now, is still just a little more con 
vincing than the same picture in an 
NAHB report. 

But I am talking about the back 
ground factual analysis which, in a ra 
tional democratic country, is necessary 
sooner or later to back up political 
pressures and photographs . . . the 
facts, in this case, which really explain 
the over-all housing situation in a given 
community with all its complexities. 
It’s not enough just to prove that we're 
clearing real slums and rehousing real 
slum dwellers, or to answer outrageous 
lies with righteous indignation. No 
one limited program of housing reform 
(whether the “Baltimore Plan” or low 
rent housing) can really be understood 
or assessed except in relation to a com 
munity’s housing needs, housing sup 
ply, and home production machinery 
as a whole. 

The lack of responsible over-all lead 
ership on local housing problems and 
policy in most communities has a great 
many serious ramifications. But here | 
want solely to stress one specific and 
concrete job that fails to get done be 
cause of this lack. 

What's obviously needed in every 
community and metropolitan area, it 
seems to me, is a comprehensive hous- 
ing market analysis that looks at the 
needs and probable future demands of 
all the people and then weighs these 
needs in terms of all the available or 
potential tools for improvement, _re- 
placement, and new home construction. 


Why on earth haven’t we been doing 


it? Well, the housing authorities and 
redevelopment agencies tend to act 
solely as custodians of the particular, 
highly specialized programs that read 
ily qualify for federal aid under the 
1949 act. They sit in their respective 
corners, doing just enough research to 
justify a couple of projects in terms of 
that act but they’re little concerned 
with the over-all housing picture, or 
with other means of rehabilitation o 
improvement. In another corner is the 
FHA’s local office which, together with 
the lending agencies and big building 
interests, estimates the effective proht 
able demand for new private homes in 
terms of current building and credit 
conditions but with no relation what 
ever to over-all social or civic needs. 
Some of the citizen organizations do 
make an effort to fit the pieces together 
but few, if any, are equipped with staff 
or funds to do a thorough study. Per 
haps the planning agencies should have 
taken on this job but I know of none 
that has. HHFA? Well, they might 
at least have worked out the procedures 
and encouraged local agencies to follow 
them but they haven’t. (And don’t 
blame the present administration or 
Mr. Cole for this one: there hasn’t been 
even the most general kind of national 
analysis of housing needs in re_ the 
housing market since around 1946, ex 
cept the recent modest but useful effort 
by the American Federation of Labor.) 
So the net result is that we just don’t 
know the answers to many of these 
questions in the objective, up-to-date, 
factual terms that are necessary. 


How much do you know, for in 
stance, about the effective market for 
private housing enterprise in your com 
munity? In terms of income and shel 
ter budget, that is, how many families 
could afford to buy or rent a new home 
at current prices and how many could 
not? How do changes in financial 
terms, construction costs, local employ 
ment, or general economic conditions 
affect this proportion? How many fam 
ilies could only afford a minimum-cost 
house in a distant suburb but nothing 
in the city proper? What about new 
families likely to be added to your com 
munity within the next ten years or so? 
Will many of them be low-income im 
migrants, necessary for growing indus 
try, but unable to afford new homes? 
What about the market status of Negro 
households, now and in the future? 

If you don’t have even rough an 
swers to such questions, you don’t real 
ly know whether the home builders 
are right or wrong in their claims 
about reaching the mass market. But 
this is the crucial issue underlying most 
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of the housing rows and it is answer 
able in pretty clear-cut statistical terms 
if anyone will take the trouble to put 
the figures together. 

Slum Answers 

Probably you do know quite a lot 
about substandard housing, slums, and 
blight in your community. But can you 
explain, in cold hard facts, why public 
acquisition and subsidy are necessary 
to remedy these conditions in certain 
areas, rather than a “Baltimore Plan” 
type of program? And what about the 
need for enforcement and _ rehabilita 
tion in the substandard areas that you 
cannot possibly expect to demolish 
within the visible future? How can it 
be done and what effect would differ 
ent policies have on rents and occu 
pancy? 

What about filtering-up and how is 
it affected by housing shortage or sur 
plus? By general economic conditions? 
sy the effective market for new hous 
ing? Does new building tend to keep 
going until there are adequate vacan 
cies all down the line and everyone has 
moved up a peg (or, conversely, until 
all older property has gone down a peg 
in relative value)? Or does it stop as 
soon as the upper market is saturated, 
even though there may still be a severe 
shortage and an exploitive market at 
lower levels? 


One issue that requires continuous 
factual explanation, in terms of local 
market conditions, is why slum clear 
ance requires putting some of the poor 
est families into new (hence heavily 
subsidized) housing. Why can’t they 
just be moved into decent older homes, 
with a small subsidy if necessary? The 
answer is pretty clear in any city with 
a chronic shortage of adequate older 
homes and continuing heavy immigra 
tion of lower-income and _ particularly 
minority families but it should be fully 
explained to the public, not once and 
for all, but over and over. And if there 
are any fortunate communities with a 
surplus of decent, low-valued older 
housing, why not experiment with rent 
subsidies for families displaced from 
slums? The United States Housing 
Act formula is a very important and 
necessary device but it is not and 
should not be the only string to our 
bow. 

Any good unbiased local analysis of 
housing needs and the housing market 
would demonstrate, | am sure, that our 
current machinery for home production 
is in general too narrow, too rigidly 
inflexible, and too limited in the type 
and location of its product to serve ef 
fectively the wide variety of social and 
civic requirements. 
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The speculative builders and mort 
gage lenders have one formula, stand 
ardized by FHA, which has been 
spreading a particular type of small 
home all over the suburbs (and inci 
dentally leaving in its wake a mount 
ing array of expensive problems and 
insoluble headaches for local govern 
ment). True, the formula has produced 
a great many needed houses, for whit 
families at least, and reached many 
moderate-income homeseeckers, mainly 
veterans. Within limits 1 has done a 
good job. But the shortage of middle 
and lower-income housing is still severe 
in most cities. The old slums are still 
with us and new. shack-towns are 
springing up. And the FHA-VA sys 
tem, which was peculiarly favored by 
postwar economic conditions, now be 
gins to lag somewhat and to look much 
less rosily promising than it did a few 
years ago. Indeed, the NAHB pam 
phlets sugyest that some elements in 
the home building business may be 
more open to new ideas than they have 
been before. 

Standardization 

On the other hand, the public agen 
cies responsible for improving bad 
housing conditions have likewise oper 
ated on a single formula, which has 
tended to turn out an equally standard 
ized product mainly big projects 
in congested central areas, more and 
more often with high-rise structures, 
whether or not this was the right loca 
tion from a civic viewpoint or the best 
mode of life for the prospective tenants. 
True, this program does serve all races 
but otherwise eligibility restrictions are 
extremely rigid and narrow. And oppo 
sition, both in Washington and _ at 
home, has kept the whole program 
very small, hardly scratching the sur 
face of rehousing needs. 


The inflexible limitations inherent in 
our current housing policies and prac 
tices are increasingly obvious at a 
number of crucial points. In trying to 
relocate people displaced by big rede 
velopment projects, we find that a large 
proportion of them—sometimes a ma 
jority—cannot be taken care of by 
either public or private initiative. The 
only alternative is to force them into 
other slum or blighted or near-blighted 
areas, which are already overcrowded. 
And on the other hand big factories 
spring up in outlying districts, often 
for defense production but in any case 
serving the stated national defense 
policy of curbing congestion and en 
couraging dispersal. But who will 
build the new housing required by 
their lower paid and minority work 


ers? Either they must commute from 
older central districts or find some spot 
where they can nail a shack together. 

Two spontaneous grass-roots move 
ments which could be of great impor 
tance in filling the vast gaps between 
“private” and “public” housing as ofh 
cially recognized and encouraged, have 
been almost wholly neglected by public 
policy. One is “self-help” construction, 
a burgeoning held (probably account 
ing for 10 per cent of new residential 
building in the west), which, without 
guidance, mainly tends to produce new 
slums and shacktowns. But the skills 
and cash and time and loving care that 
go into these shacks could produce 
something much better. Another ney 
lected opportunity is cooperatives, 
which have managed to fight their way 
to a precarious toe hold in the FHA 
system despite continuous discourage 
ment. They could be guided and 
nurtured to do an important part of 
the housing job which, far from offer 
ing destructive competition, would pro 
vide a new and profitable field for pri 
vate builders acting as contractors 

A vast array of new housing tools 
and techniques has been developed 
over the past 20 years, by business 
enterprise, by financial institutions, by 
science and technology, by public agen 
cies at all levels, and by the home 
seekers’ own ingenuity and initiative 
Sut we are using these tools without 
imagination, for arbitrarily limited 
ends. 


Mortgage Insurance 


Mortgage insurance is a wonderful 
implement but there is no reason on 
earth why it should be appropriated 
solely by the suburban speculative 
builder for a limited type, class, and 
color of family. Similarly there is no 
preordained reason why the annual 
contribution or the local authority bond, 
equally ingenious devices, should be 
applied solely to big rental projects 
under strict public management for a 
special group of very low-income fami 
lies. FHA’s Title I improvement loans 
should have been used by redevelop 
ment aypene cs, housing authorities, and 
private enterprise for systematic re 
habilitation, as well as by high-pressure 
paint and refrigerator salesmen. The 
other Title I, in the 1949 act, could and 
should have been utilized for the 
rational development of balanced sub 
urban communities as well as for cen 
tral clearance and reconstruction. And 
all branches of the HHFA, together 
with their local partners and benefici 
aries, should have figured out how all 


(Continued column one, page 389) 
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1953 Conference 


challenges a ‘‘new look at community rebuilding” 


NAHO’s 1953 conference (held for 
the four days October 13-16 in Mil 
waukee’s Municipal Auditorium) for 
the first time in many years was built 
around a central “theme” and was con 
ducted through a series of four general 
sessions rather than through the scores 
of “specialist” sessions that have char 
acterized annual conferences in pre 
ceding years. Further, the conference 
introduced to NAHO members Wash 
ington’s new top housing and redevel 
opment officials and heard them outline 
the policies that they will follow in 
their new jobs. Key statements from 
these officials and from all sessions of 
the conference are carried on the fol 


lowing pages. 


The Keynote 


MAYOR FRANK P. ZEIDLER 

Setting the keynote for the 20th an 
nual conference theme, “A New Look 
at Community Rebuilding,” Mayor 
Frank Zeidler of Milwaukee called on 
NAHO members to “sit down and do 
some thinking about our original mo 
tives” in engaging in community re 


building. 





idealists without 


realists?” he asked. 


“Were we being 


“Were we wrong in being moved by 
the plight of some people. . .? 


“Was our desire for human uplift to 
be frustrated by the character of human 
nature itself. . .? Are the 
and stern men of practical experience 


hard faced 


more correct than we are? 

“Are the slums of cities inevitable no 
matter what we do? 

“Were we wrong in going to the 
federal government to seek help. . .? 

“Are people who received temporary 
benefits from us in good housing so un 
grateful as to be undeserving of our 
further energies on their behalf?” 


If we can answer “no” to each of 
these questions and if we feel that bet 
ter environment can lead to better hu 
man beings, we have our course charted 
and have justification to move ahead, 
Mayor Zeidler said. 

“In today’s world,” he told his audi 
ence, “the redevelopment and rebuild 
ing of the cities are imperative if de 
mocracy is to survive physically and 
spiritually. The overwhelming fact that 
faces every metropolitan community in 
America is that a single airplane 
with a single hydrogen or super-atom 
bomb can destroy any city. Cities must 
be replanned and rebuilt.” 

Mayor Zeidler pointed out that even 
if humanitarian motives are not enough 
to spur action, we must depend upon 
“the simple hard facts of national de 
fense. The blighted . 
ot our American cities are 


. cores of most 


vulnerable 


These 
tions must be eliminated il we are ever 


1 
declared. 


to military destruction. . . condi 
to have national security,” he 


Moreover, he said, even it defense 
considerations did not exist, the use of 
way ol 
and the 


relocation of industry demand commu 


the automobile, the changing 
life, the mobility of people, 
nity rebuilding. 

Mayor Zeidler 


“that this gathering, in its subsequent 


ly specifi 


“It is my hope, said 


Sessions, will stuc proposals 
for rebuilding our 
the 


for developing a 


communities, for 
forces, and 
that will 


overcoming retarded 
program 

seize the imagination of the American 

people. 


\ principal objective of this 


conterence should be to ascertain the 


: 
extent to which public initiative and 


Zroup enterprise are necessary to ad 
vance the rebuilding requirements of 


our communities.” 


Redevelopment 


MAYOR DAVID LAWRENCE 


Urging his listeners to think of ut 





ban slums as “our great domestic prob 


lem” and of redevelopment as “our 
great domestic opportunity and all too 


possibly our last chance,” Mayor 


David Lawrence of Pittsburgh pled for 


government aid to rebuild our cities 


as one ol three speakers at the session 
called “The Case for Urban Redevelop 





In the picture left, the keynote speaker of the conference, the Honorable Frank Zeidler, mayor of the city of Milwaukee, is 
shown with NAHO’s 1952-53 president, Brown Nicholson, center, and the chairman of the Housing Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee, Cecil Fisher. In the picture right, participants in one of the conference sessions on the theme ““A New Look at Commu- 
nity Rebuilding’: seated, John T. Howard of M.I.T. and Milwaukee's health commissioner, Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel; standing, left 
to right, Robert D. Sipprell, Buffalo; the chairman of all sessions on the meeting theme, Professor William L. C. Wheaton of the 
University of Pennsylvania; James Ring of Washington, D.C.; and FHA Commissioner Guy T. O. Hollyday. 
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ment,” arranged by NAHO’s Redevel 
opment Section. 

“The cities of America, whose people 
and corporations pay most of the na 
tion’s taxes, get relatively little help 
from the tederal establishment .. . It 
is rather shocking to remember that 
the national treasury has actually paid 
out more money to support price levels 
tor the potato crop than it is extending 
in aid to municipal reconstruction, 
slum clearance, and private and public 
housing.” 

Viewing redevelopment as a broader 
program than only housing or slum 
clearance, Mayor Lawrence said “Ur 
ban redevelopment is a land program, 
just as soil conservation is a land pro 
gram. 

“Urban redevelopment is a process 
that reclaims wasted urban areas just 
as surely as a cover crop and check 
dams and contour plowing reclaim 
eroding farmland.” 

He also listed essentials that he be 
lieved were necessary to progress in 
redevelopment: 

“To get urban redevelopment ac 
tually accomplished, a city must want 
it very badly. 

“Redevelopment proposals should be 
bold . .. 1 do not wonder that some 
communities have their problems in 
arousing their citizens; their plans are 
too small, too pedestrian, too puny. 

“Redevelopment must be accepted as 
a morally right precept. . . 

“The people in the redevelopment 
area must know that the redevelopment 
agency is considerate and understand 
ing of their problems, regarding the 
small home owner and the tenant as 
people and not as statistics. . 

“Redevelopment must not be a spot 
ty, scattered effort. It must be part of 
a surge of growth and hope through 
the whole town, allied with everything 
we are doing to make urban life better 
for our people. . .” 

Emphasizing that rehabilitation and 
housing code enforcement are “fine 
things,” long overdue in many cities, 
he also warned that “patchwork” is not 
a panacea. 

“Let's enforce, let’s rehabilitate, let’s 
conserve, 

‘But for our cities’ sake, let us also 
rebuild. 

“I am convinced that in redevelop 
ment we see the new pattern of urban 
life and the new hope for municipal 
survival in our large cities.” 





ARTHUR RUBLOFF 


Should the flight to the suburbs con- 
tinue, the repercussions would be of 
such proportion as to be practically 
suicidal, Arthur Rubloff, president of 
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WHO CAME—AND FROM WHERE 


Registration for NAHO’s 1953 conference topped 1952's registra 
tion but did not equal the record breaking attendance of more than 
1200 delegates at the Washington meeting in 1951. In all, 938 delegates 
and guests registered at the Milwaukee meeting 
sentatives of the commercial firms that exhibited during the meeting 
(see page 381). Almost 85 per cent of the registered delegates came 
from local housing and redevelopment agencies 


1] categories: 


Commissioners 289 Architects, technical director 
Executive directors 174 planners, engineers 38 
Administrative personnel 131 Consultants, researchers, educators 
Federal and state officials 19* citizen agency personnel 17 
City officials 14 Wives and family member 91 
Management personnel 126 Others—private housers, commer 
Maintenance personnel 33 cial firms, speakers, foreign guests 17 


Representatives came from 37 states, the District of Columbia, Ha 
waii, Puerto Rico, Canada, and Germany. Illinois sent the most delegates, 
with California, Texas, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey the runners up. 
Among cities, Milwaukee, the host city, had the most delegates. Chicago; 
Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh; New York; Baltimore; and Philadelphia 


were close behind. 


States, territories, and foreign countries were represented numeric 


ally as follows: 


Alabama 14 Nebraska 12 
Arizona 4 Nevada 2 
Arkansas 6 New Hampshire 3 
California 67 New Jersey 61 
Colorado 2 New York 39 
Connecticut 52 North Carolina 10 
Delaware 2 Ohio 44 
District of Columbia Oregon 61 
Florida 19 Pennsylvania 64 
Georgia 28 Rhode Island 15 
Illinois 89 South Carolina 3 
Indiana 15 Tennessee 2¢ 
lowa 2 Texas 64 
Kentucky 10 Virginia 4 
Louisiana 17 Washington 31 
Maine t West Virginia 2 
Maryland 14 Wisconsin 59 
Massachusetts 57 Puerto Rico 5 
Minnesota 18 Hawaii 2 
Mississippi 2 Canada 5 
Missouri 1! German l 


*This figure includes a number of delegates who were 
categories, such as management and maintenance personnel 


commissioners, execu 
tive directors, and administrative, management, and maintenance per 


sonnel. The following list indicates the number of registrants in each of 





plus over 200 repre 


also counted into other 
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the Chicago real estate firm that bears 
his name, said in his conference ad 
dress during the redevelopment session. 


“What we must do is to rebuild our 
cities,” Mr. Rubloff told his audience. 
“It isn’t nearly as difficult as may ap 
pear, providing we bring together the 
elements that can do the job—the 
builder, architect, the city planner or 
p!an commiss:on, the fi: ancial interests, 
ard the municipal government author 
ities. These then, are the facets, and it 
properly coordinated, the job can be 
done.” 

To prove his point that urban areas 
can be rebuilt, he cited Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle project and described 
the work of the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission in carrying out its 
redevelopment program. 

Taking aim at the trend toward 
what he called a “new phenomenon” — 
the shopping center—Mr. Rubloff said 
they are being built without any con- 
sideration to the proven need for the 
facility or the spendable income to sup- 
port it. “We do not need more stores 
in this country—what we need are bet 
ter stores,” he said. “The theorists be- 
lieve that a shopping center is best 
situated on vast acreage in peripheral 
areas of our city, with parking facilities 
to accommodate 6000 to 10,000 cars.” 
Disagreeing with this theory, Mr. Ru 
bloff pointed out that lack of parking 
or inadequate transportation does not 
begin or end in the peripheral areas of 
our American cities. “As our popula 
tion increases in our rural areas, so will 
the congestion of vehicular traffic in 
crease.” 

He described his work in “revitaliz- 
ing” the North Michigan Avenue shop- 
ping area of Chicago and told how he 
developed the new Evergreen Park 
shopping area in Chicago at what he 
called one of the heaviest trafficked 
intersections in America. Instead of go 
ing three or four miles farther out 
from the area where he could have 
gotten land easily and cheaply, Mr. 
Rubloff said, he assembled 176 parcels 
of land of all sizes, shapes, and descrip 
tions—in the midst of a deteriorating 
area—over a five year period. The shop 
ping center today is the largest tax 
payer in the area, which in addition 
has improved the area physically, he 
pointed out. 





He termed the construction of six 
new major regional shopping centers 
in Milwaukee “a tragedy if I ever saw 
one.” He said that “for the most part 
they have been or are being built with- 
out regard to planning or the absolute 
proven need for the facilities. Despite 
the fact that those that open first may 
undoubtedly be successful, upon the 
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The redevelopment session of the conference heard private builder Ralph Bush (at 
microphone) ; realtor Arthur Rubloff (seated left); and Pittsburgh’s Mayor David 
Lawrence (not pictured). Chairman of the session was Chester Martin of Providence 
(seated center) ; reporter was Philip Doyle or Chicago (seated left). 





completion of all six, someone will defi- 
nitely be left out,” he claimed. 

Concluding his talk, Mr. Rubloff 
said that private capital needs the rede 
velopment agencies’ help in its effort to 
save American cities from “creeping 
paralysis. . . A strong America depends 
on sound economy and a sound econ 
omy is based on proper urban redevel 
opment. Armed with the proper tools 
and the coordination of proper team 
work, private enterprise can and will 
build a better America.” 





JAMES W. FOLLIN 





Describing the Title | program as a 
“bold program” in which a great deal 
of discretion is left to the federal offi 
cials administering it, James W. Follin, 
new director of the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, gave NAHO delegates at the 
Friday luncheon session a first-hand ac 
count of how he viewed the program. 


“Let me emphasize at the outset,” 
he said, “that it is a bold program, so 
bold and audacious, in fact, that even 
now. after more than three years of op 
eration the procedures and the local 
responsibilities and opportunities in- 
volved in it, let alone its implications 
of wider range, are not fully under- 
stood. This applies to many of the pub- 
lic officials as well as to the people at 
large in the communities eligible for 
federal aid . . . If anything like its full 
potentialities are to be realized, it will 
have to be not only better understood 
but more vigorously supported by pub 
lic officials and by the people at large 
in the localities.” 

He said he believed that Title I legis 
lation can be of “first class significance” 
in contributing in some degree to the 
improvement of the physical pattern of 
cities if cleared areas are used for any 
purpose called for by good planning 
and that it can stimulate the kind of 
understanding by the people at large 


that would lead ultimately to a solution 
of the whole urban problem—not just 
housing. 


“Also, it is a program in which a 
great deal of discretion is left to the 
federal officials administering it,” he 
continued. “This is to permit adminis- 
tration in accordance with the intent 
rather than merely the letter of the law. 
And here, | might add, is where some 
of its greatest potentialities lie.” 

Giving notice that as he saw it, fed 
eral aid to redevelopment should be 
scaled to the degree to which projects 
are planned and carried out on a met 
ropolitan area-wide basis, Mr. Follin 
said federal officials would have to 
“stick their necks out” in administering 
the program if its potentialities are to 
be realized. 

“Back of the whole scheme is the 
assumption . .. that clearance of a slum 
or blighted area tor redevelopment, the 
most drastic treatment that could be 
applied, will be resorted to and receive 
federal aid only when nothing less radi 
cal, such as rehabilitation, would sut 
fice, he said. 


Continuing with his assertion that 
rehabilitation and = conservation pro 
grams must be a part of an over-all re 
development scheme and part of the 
bases on which federal aid is given to 
a locality, Mr. Follin said: 

“Quite contrary to the mistaken as 
sumption by some people that the in 
creased emphasis by the recent Congress 
on code enforcement is meant as an 
added obstacle to discourage cities [rom 
seeking federal assistance, we believe 
that it is a call to action, not inaction. 
It calls on the city to do more, not less. 
In common sense language this could 
only mean that the more nearly the 
city is itself doing all it can to achieve 
the main purposes of the federal legis 
lation, the more favorably will its re 
quests for federal aid be considered.” 

Presenting the case for rehabilitation, 
Mr. Follin pointed out that there are 
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In the picture left, NAHO’s new president, Oliver C. Winston, greets HHFA Administrator Albert M. Cole. 
right, NAHO’s 1952-53 first vice-president, Ramsey Findlater, talks over conference events with PHA Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser, left, and the director of HHFA’s division of slum clearance and urban redevelopment, James W. Follin. 





In the picture 





about 40 million nonfarm dwelling 
units in the United States; that at least 
eight million of them are substandard; 
and that at present rates about one mil 
lion new dwellings are being built per 
year. Theoretically, he said, in time the 
whole housing supply would be re 
newed but the present supply of hous 
ing is about 40 times as big as the 
number of new units being built each 
year. “The important thing to observe 
is the relative size of the two segments 

and the virtual certainty that, if 
any substantial improvement in the 
quality of the housing supply Is to be 
achieved any time soon, it will under 
the best conditions imaginable have to 
be in the big segment.” He also pointed 
out that of the 130 Title | projects now 
in progress after three years of opera 
tion under the law, only about 65,000 
substandard dwellings will be elimi 
nated and only about 50,000 new units 
will be constructed on cleared land 
which, he said, is so small in relation 


to the total housing supply and to the 
number of substandard units as to seem 
“pitiful.” Even supposing the volume 
of the clearance program is increased 
five-fold, Mr. Follin said, the impact 
on the total housing supply would be 
small. 


“Then let us face up to the facts and 
possibilities as they are,” he urged the 
delegates. “When we do that, the case 
for rehabilitation becomes overwhelm 
ingly strong. . . What we've got to do, 
all of us, is to come to grips with how 
the thing is to be accomplished, on the 
largest possible scale.” 

He suggested that simple amend 
ments to Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949—“probably little more than the 
re-definition of a project”—would en 
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able us specifically to aid such large 
scale operations and that broadened 
FHA powers might make easier “the 
very large role that private property 
owners will have to play in rehabilita 
tion. 

Calling for action to spread under 
standing of the program, Mr. Follin 
said in conclusion: “Nearly all I've 
said . . . will refer to litthe or much 
in practical accomplishment, depending 
on how well and widely it is under 
stood in the sense of stimulating a 
tion.” 





RALPH E. BUSH 


Ralph E. Bush, head of the Bush 
Norfolk, 


which recently won the bid to rece 





construction company ol 
velop Washington, D. C.’s first cleat 
ance area, told ce legates at the rec 
velopment session how rec velopment 
agencies can attract home builders and 


private investors into the field. 


He said redevelopment agenci 
should follow the method used by the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency in soliciting proposals tor 
rebuilding a cleared area. The Wash 
ington land agency invited proposal 
from prospective redevelopers on the 
basis of general restrictions imposed 
by the redevelopment plan, which, he 
said, permitted the bidders to use con 
siderable imagination in drawing up 
plans. The five proposals for redevelop 
ment submitted by the bidders were 
all different and any one of them 
would have been satisfactory to the 
agency, he claimed. 

Mr. Bush pointed out that home 
builders, who no longer have oppor 


tunities for building veterans and de 


cn s¢ housing, need rec clopment 
apencies and th opportunity to build 
in cleared areas. But he said more lib 
insurance by FHA 


would provide an incentive to builders 


eral mortyaye 


to purchase cleared areas and that re 
development agencies should seek the 
cooperation of FHA officials so that 
such areas will be eligible for insurance 

He warned that redevelopment agen 
cies should do all in the ir power to ex 
plain in their communities that urban 
reck velopment ts not a public housing 
program, so that redevelopment will 


not become a controversial issue 


Rehabilitation 


JAMES C. DOWNS, JR. 


Slum clearance without a successful 





neighborhood conservation program’ 
will only bring about a change in geo 
graphic boundaries of slums, James ¢ 
Downs, Jr., Chicago housing and rede 
velopment coordinator, told his confet 
ence audience in the final general ses 
sion on “New Ways to Go About the 
Job of Community Rebuilding.” 

Mr. Downs pointed out that high 
density pressures, caused by overcrowd 
ing in slum areas, can only be relieved 
by moving families from slum areas 
directly to outlying areas where ade 
quate housing has been provided. 

“If this is not done,” he warned, 
“families forced to move from slum 
areas being cleared for redevelopment 
will continue moving into surrounding 
blocks, causing further overcrowding 
and strain on local facilities, to the end 
that thes neighborhoods, too, will de 
teriorate.” 
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Strong, active community organiza- 
tions are necessary to any neighbor 
hood conservation program, he said. 
Although Americans are vocal in the 
demands for necessary city services and 
are educated to want them, there are 
many unwilling to pay the costs of im 
proved facilities. “The hard truth is,” 
he declared, “we must pay higher 
taxes.” 

Mr. Downs also pointed out that 
conservation programs also demand 
the full cooperation of all city depart 
ments. “The direction of these depart 
ments is the responsibility of the city’s 
chief administrator,” he said, “and any 
program that fails to provide close co 
ordination of the efforts, as well as ac 
tive participation by individuals and 
local groups, cannot possibly succeed.” 





DR. E. R. KRUMBIECEL 


A total blight elimination program 
must embrace conservation, rehabilita 





tion, and urban redevelopment, Dr. E. 
R. Krumbiegel, Milwaukee commis 
sioner of health, said in a talk that 
emphasized the part of the health de 
partment in housing code enforcement 
and blight elimination programs. 
“From a long range viewpoint, con 
servation, rehabilitation, and redevelop 
ment activities, if 
maintained in proper balance, will be 
of equal importance. The three activi 
ties need not be and should not be in 
conflict,” Dr. Krumbiegel stressed. 
Reviewing the role that the health 
department can play in each of the 
three programs, Dr. Krumbiegel as 
serted that: “It is in the areas desig 
nated for redevelopment that the need 
for improving the hygiene of housing 
is greatest.” Undiscerning enforcement 


coordinated and 


of a modern housing code can have 
disastrous effects im such areas, he 
claimed. If a code is rigidly enforced, 
the redevelopment agency that later ac 
quires the property will have to pay 
the original value of the dwellings plus 
the cost of rehabilitation, he explained. 
On the other hand, he said, if land 
lords refuse to rehabilitate their build 
ings, for obvious economic reasons, the 
health department is forced to close the 
dwellings to human habitation, some 
times in the absence of an adequate 
supply of better housing at reasonable 
rentals. 

“Within districts designated for rede 
velopment,” Dr. Krumbiegel went on, 
“certain provisions of a modern hous 
ing code must be selectively enforced 
with a fine sense of timing.” Demoli- 
tion programs must be planned on at 
least ten-year. time schedules if health 
departments and redevelopment author- 
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ities are to effectively coordinate their 
activities within redevelopment dis 
tricts. 

In conservation and rehabilitation dis- 
tricts, he said, the health department 
can contribute to the successful organi 
zation and functioning of citizens 
groups, which are necessary to arouse 
and translate into sustained action the 
work that must be done by the owners 
and occupants of the buildings, as well 
as by the local official agency that en 
forces a housing code. 

Rehabilitation districts constitute a 
real challenge to the public health edu 
cator interested in improving the hy 
giene of housing, Dr. Krumbiegel said, 
because there is a larger percentage ot 
absentee ownership and a greater de 
gree of apathy on the part of both 
tenants and owner-occupants in such 
districts. overtones of police 
power application of housing codes are 
generally required in such areas, mak 


Heavy 


ing code enforcement more difficult 
than in a conservation area, he pointed 
out, 

He cited as effective tools that the 
health official can use in housing pro 
grams the American Public Health 
Association's An Appraisal Method for 
Measuring the Quality of Housing, by 
which he can make an appraisal of the 
quality of dwellings; and by use of the 
Proposed Housing Ordinance, also the 
work of the APHA, which can serve 
as a guide in the development of a 
local housing code. 





GUY T. O. HOLLYDAY 


Guy T. O. Hollyday, Federal Hous 
ing Administration commissioner, told 
NAHO delegates that he hoped within 
a short time to present proposals to 
HHFA Administrator Cole for a spe 
cific program to serve as guides and 





standards for neighborhood rehabilita 
tion and conservation programs and 
outlined the concepts that he suggested 
to his FHA advisory committee as an 
approach to the problem. 

The first requisite for a conservation 
or rehabilitation program, Mr. Holly- 
day said, is that a city undertaking 
such a program appreciate the fact that 
it is a difficult and complicated task. 
“There is no simple formula for suc 
cess and no single device by which it 
can be attained,” he said. 

“Second,” he said, “I believe it is 
essential that the machinery of enforce 
ment be consolidated in a single agency 
of the city government equipped with 
an adequate housing code and ade 
quate housing standards.” 

Occupancy standards to prevent over- 
crowding must be provided and rigidly 
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enforced, he went on. “No other factor 
in the growth of slums is more impor 
tant than overcrowding.” 

As a fourth point, he said, “It is not 
enough, however, to rehabilitate struc 
tures and enforce housing laws. We 
must deal with the forces that, by mak- 
ing the neighborhoods less desirable 
places in which to live, impelled de- 
terioration in the first place.” He said 
we must provide parks, recreation areas, 
and schools; replan streets and alleys; 
revise traffic patterns; and remove non 
conforming uses. 

In order to assure long life and sus 
tained property values in rehabilitated 
areas, he said in making his last point, 
“we must apply the same prin- 
ciples of planning, zoning, and mu- 
nicipal housekeeping that are being ap 
plied to newer neighborhoods.” 








FREDERICK M. BABCOCK 


‘,.. You can’t extend credit to poor 
people already overburdened with 
debt,” Frederick M. Babcock, Washing- 
ton realtor, said in a paper prepared 
for delivery at the final session of the 
annual meeting. He blasted at formu- 
las using FHA insurance for financing 
rehabilitation and at such proposals as 
privately subscribed funds, direct sub- 
sidies, or acquisition and repair by a 
city to finance them. New houses must 
be the main line of attack on our hous 
ing problems, instead, he declared. 

Although Mr. Babcock was pre 
vented by illness from giving the 
speech, William L. C. Wheaton, chair- 
man of the general sessions for the 
conference, summarized it for the au 
dience. 


“If we attempt to use the FHA in 
sured loan formula, we are stumped 
almost immediately,” Mr. Babcock said 
in his paper in explaining why FHA 
insurance is unworkable for rehabilita 
tion programs. “It is an insurance for- 
mula. There must be security for the 
loan; there must be adequate insurance 
premiums; there must be the probabil 
ity that most of the loans will actually 
be paid off. The FHA formula has 
never been used expressly for the pur 
pose of encouraging loans that are 
manifestly unsound,” he said. “The 
owner-borrower who pays off his loan 
gets no subsidy. The owner who does 
not pay gets a subsidy. . . The entire 
idea of using the FHA formula seems 
to me to be entirely wrong, discrimi- 
nating, unfair, and unfeasible.” 

Financing rehabilitation by private 
interests amassing a pool of money for 
low interest rate or no interest rate 
loans is also “‘no good,” Mr. Babcock 
said. He claimed that such a plan does 
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not command much money and that 
if rehabilitation programs are to be 
much good, they must be extensive. 
He said it was a “charity deal” and 
one that will disappear after “the first 
flush of community interest in rehabili 
tation has passed.” 

Overt subsidies, he claimed, would 
be unworkable because they would be 
unequitable from the standpoint of 
standards, criteria for what is to be 
repaired, and what districts are going 
to be rehabilitated. 

Although the general flavor of 
schemes to have a city acquire and re 
habilitate property is appealing, Mr. 
Babcock said, cities do not have money 
to do it on a large scale; they would 
be acquiring low grade real estate for 
which no really good use could. be 
made; and its investments in repairs 
would be poor investments. 

He pointed out, however, that en 
forcement of housing health ordinances, 
per se, is good but that the aim of 
enforcement should be the prevention 
of violations in the first place, not 
“merely a device used to try to cure 
violations after they occur.” 

“In any event,” he concluded, “new 
housing, new roofs, produced at low 
cost and available to families of low 
income, remains the main line of at 
tack on the housing problem in our 
cities. 

A copy of Mr. Babcock’s paper is 
available upon request to NAHO. 





JAMES W. FOLLIN 


Mr. Follin, who devoted a consider 
able portion of his talk at a luncheon 
session to rehabilitation, took a differ 
ent view of rehabilitation than Mr. 
Babcock. “Rehabilitation on an area 
wide scale, if real improvement in liv- 
ing environment is to be achieved, 
is . . . incomparably more important 
from the housing viewpoint than any 
thing else that can be done,” Mr. Follin 
declared. 

For a more complete summary of his 
rehabilitation remarks, see page 376. 


General Picture 


BORIS SHISHKIN 
There will be a minimum need for 
construction of more than 12.5 million 








new nonfarm homes and apartments 
before 1960, Boris Shishkin, secretary 
of the housing committee of the A. F. 
of L. said in a speech prepared by him 
and delivered by his assistant, Bert 
Seidman, at the first general session of 
the conference. 

The need for more than 2 million 
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At the final session on the conference theme, the above speakers sought answers 
as to new directions that need to be taken in doing the community rebuilding job. 
Left to right are James C. Downs, Jr., Ira S. Robbins, Hugh Pomeroy (at microphone) , 
Robert Jorvig (substituting for Frederick Babcock), and William L. C. Wheaton. 





units a year is an estimate made by 
Mr. Shishkin’s housing committee on 
the basis of available national hiygures 
On the basis of figures on incomes, 
proportion of incomes paid for rent, 
selling prices of houses, etc., Mr. Shish 
kin said that only those with incomes 
of $5000 or more can expect to get any 
thing like a decent house today. 

“The most urgent housing needs are 
not being met because the houses that 
are being made available involve a cost 
that is far more than most families, ex 
cept in the top income groups, can al 
ford. That is the reason why we have 
never been able to achieve the rate of 
housing construction that we must 
have if we are to meet our total hous 
ing requirements,” he said. 


“Tt is also the reason why the rate of 
new housing construction has recently 
started to fall off,” he continued. “The 
housing needs of the higher income 
groups have largely been met. Only by 
providing housing within the means of 
the groups who still need housing will 
it be possible to maintain the rate of 
housing construction that is required to 
fully meet the nation’s housing needs, 
Mr. Shishkin concluded. 





WAYNE F. DAUGHERTY 


Wayne F. Daugherty, assistant chief 





for housing in the Bureau of the Cen 
sus, noted national trends as_ they 
showed up in the 1950 census that have 
a bearing on housing problems. He 
said tenant families are concentrated in 
cities, with owner-occupancy of sub 
standard dwellings more common in 
the fringe and smaller communities 
This creates a problem in terms of need 
and approach to solution that has been 
little discussed, he said, and suggested 


that it should be investigated further 


ina period ot re ippraisal ol housing 
programs 

Census data on occupancy of sub 
standard housing showed other paps in 
the ability of « xisting programs to meet 
needs, Mr. Daugherty said. He pointed 
out that most programs are set up in 
the so-called normal family 


terms oO 
consisting of husband, wife, and chil 
dren. In different population centers, 
however, the percentage ol such fam 
ilies in poor housing varies from be 
tween one third to three-fourths of all 
families, he said. The other families 
consist of those for whom no provision 
is made single person families: house 


holds that take in lodgers, 


of economic pressures; older families 


usually out 


that might change into single person 
families: and broken families. Every lo 
cality should learn the actual composi 
tion of families in substandard areas 
ind then re appraise ts housing pro 
yrams to be certain that there is a solu 
tion to the problem of what is no 
longer the unusual family, he urged 





CHARLES K. ACLE 





Describing the process he used in 
making a survey of families and living 
onditions in Norfolk’s slums as a pre 
liminary to its current housing and re 
development program, ¢ harles K. Agle 
Princeton, New Jersey planning con 


sultant, said in a speech to NAHO 


delegates “In the process I lost all 
faith in any definition of either a fam 
ily or a ‘dwelling unit.” A_ bonafide 
slum sa social and physical jungle 


About the only thing you can count 
people but you won't get the same 
inswer tor any area in two successive 
weeks,” he claimed. 
He told how the 


ment, family composition, ind delinea 
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survey ol employ 








tion of slum and blighted areas was 
used for planning relocation. 

Drawing conclusions from the Nor 
folk inventory, Mr. Agle said he be 
lieved that the practical question ol 
single persons will have to be faced 
sooner or later. He said there were 
three alternatives for low income single 
persons: (1) let them sh ft for them 
selves, which he said cannot be den 
forever as clearance and rehabil‘taton 
progress; (2) build public dorm't : 
or (3) design units in public hovsing 
projects as rooming houses and broaden 
management policies to conform. He 
said he favored the latter method be 
cause it avoids high administrative 
costs of hotel operations and the rev 
mentation of dormitory design. 





JOHN T. HOWARD 


John T. Howard, professor of city 
planning at Massachusetts Institute of 





Technology, cited land use controls as 
the framework in which housing im 
provement can take place but pointed 
out that they presently are more nega 
tive than positive. Professor Howard 
spoke at the general session at which 
all tools that are being used for com 
munity rebuilding were discussed. 

He urged that public action in the 
housing field be coordinated with a 
comprehensive land use and housing 
policy and said that in his belief co 
ordination of such policies could best 
be done by a planning body. 





HUGH POMEROY 


Proper zoning for residential use 1s 





a must but it doesn’t produce a single 
house, Hugh Pomeroy, director of the 
Westchester County, New York depart 
ment of planning, said in evaluating 
planning and zoning as one of the 
areas for restudy as communities un 
dertake a rebuilding job. Planning is 
unacceptable, he said, unless it brings 
about “positive good not only the pre 
vention of what is obviously bad.” He 
made it clear that devices such as zon 
ing for land use control do not accom 
plish the whole job. In his opinion, 
he said, that which is obviously bad 
should be undone; that which justifies 
its continued existence should be re 
habilitated. 

In the field of planning, he stressed, 
there must be a far greater grasp and 
general use of the concept of area de 
sign whereby a broad geographical 
area—a city, a county, or a village—is 
considered for purposes of develop 
ment, redevelopment, and regulation. 

That for which we plan must have 
unimpeachably sound social and eco 
nomic objectives and consequences, 
Mr. Pomeroy concluded his talk. 
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Minnesota Congressman Eugene McCarthy (left) chats with Mrs. Charles Burnley 
of St. Paul and NAHO President Oliver C. Winston at public relations session. 





Typical Kiwanians, who want to 
know the answers to such questions on 
public housing as who owns it? does 
the local authority pay taxes? how is it 
financed? who is eligible to occupy it? 
how long can a family remain in a 
project? how are the rents determined? 
and is it socialistic? got replies trom 
Hudson Malone at a general session 
on public relations. 

Mr. Malone, Albany, Georgia, ar 
ranged a skit at which “Kiwanians,” 
grouped around a luncheon table, 
asked him, “the executive director of a 
local housing authority,” questions 
about the program. The skit and Mr. 
Malone’s answers demonstrated how a 
personal appearance before a group 
that may be doubtful and critical of the 
public housing program can be a good 
public relations technique. 

The session, sponsored by NAHO’s 
Public Relations Committee, also fea 
tured a talk by Congressman Eugene 
McCarthy of Minnesota; a summary of 
a six-month survey of public relations 
programs among local authorities in 
one area of the country, presented by 
George R. Wallace of Oxnard, Califor 
nia; and the results of a survey of atti 
tudes on public housing among poten 
tial tenants in Baltimore, presented by 
Morton Hoffman of Baltimore. M. B. 
Satterfield, Atlanta, chaired the session. 

Congressman McCarthy 

Congressman McCarthy told conven 
tion delegates that many local authori 
ties fail to really inform the public of 
the ways in which public housing is 
improving their communities and that 


public relations will be improved if 


serious and thorough consideration 1S 
given to the type and design ol housing 
that is constructed in a community. 
Another aid to public relations would 
be the provision of housing for the 
needy aged, he said, and also urged 
that a solution be worked out whereby 
over-income tenants can be permitted 
to purchase their units without subsidy. 
He pointed out that such a solution 
would eventually remove the “ghetto” 
sigma trom the projects. 


Public Relations Survey 

Mr. Wallace’s summary of the sur 
vey of public relations programs among 
a group of local authorities showed 
that of 73 housing authorities that re 
sponded to a questionnaire, mayors in 
39 of the cities had visited their local 
projects and 34 of the mayors had re 
ceived detailed explanations of the low 
rent program. No United States sena 
tors had visited any ol the projects in 
the 73 communities and only one local 
authority had explained its low-rent 
program to both its senators, although 
the same authority and five others had 
explained it to their representatives. 

Mr. Wallace pointed out that the 
authorities used in the survey have 
public relations programs every bit as 
good as others throughout the country 
but that the study showed a surprising 
lack of fundamental techniques, such 
as talks before civic groups and per 
sonal contacts with public officials. He 
noted that the study had enabled the 
authorities participating to evaluate 
their public relations performance, 
with an almost immediate increase 1n 
(Continued column one, page 389) 
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EXHIBITORS 


The eighth annual commercial ex 
hibit of building and maintenance 
products and office and other equip 
ment used by housing and redevelop 
ment authorities was the largest in the 
Association’s history, with 61 com 
panies exhibiting in 71 booths, staffed 
by more than 225 sales representatives. 
The main amphitheater in the audi 
torium was used for the exhibit, per 
mitting large areas for exhibitors to ar 
range their displays and permitting 
easy traffic by delegates who passed 
through the amphitheater on the way 
to sessions. 

On the last day of the meeting, $225 
in cash and four product prizes, most 
of them donated by exhibiting firms, 
were presented to delegates who were 
winners in a prize drawing. 


EXHIBITORS 
In the main amphitheater were: 

AllisChalmers Manufacturing Com 
pany 

Ardmore Products Company 

Arrowhear Specialty Company 

Belco Division, Miller Manutacturing 
Company 

Breneman-Hartshorn, Inc. 

Briggs Manufacturing Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Cleaver-Brooks Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Crane Company 

Cupples Products Corporation 

Dempster Brothers, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 

Dox Block System, Inc. 

C. A. Dunham Company 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc. 

Flexicore Manufacturers Association 

Ford Tank Maintenance Company, 
Inc. 

Forman, Ford & Company 

Game-Time, Inc. 

Alwintite Division, General Bronze 
Corporation 
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Gravely Tractors, Inc. 
Charles R. Hadley Company 
Heil Company 


Winter Seal Corporation 
Wurdack Chemical Corporation 
Zegers, Inc. 

Hotpoint ‘ Genpany In the Sight and Sound Room were 
Hunt Heater Corporation 
Hydraulic Manufacturing Company 
Inland Steel Products Company 


Da-Lite Screen Company 
Projectograph Corporation 


, . Tel-A-Story, Inc. 
Klee Manufacturing Company 


Kohler Company 
EXHIBIT PRIZES 


Prizes, donators, and winners were 
$100 donated by NAHO—Forrest G. 
Bumgarner, Seattle. 
$50 donated by J. A. Sexauer Manufac 


turing Company, Inc. — Harris C 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 

Mastic Tile Corporation of America 

Midwest Interiors 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 

L. J. Mueller Furnace Company 

Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

Permaglas Heating Division, A. O. 
Smith Corporation 


Thompson, San Antonio. 
$30 donated by Sexauer—Ralph Bar 
tholomew, Bethle hem, Pennsylvania. 
$20 donated by Sexauer—Mrs. George 
J. Vermeire, Farrell, Pennsylvania. 
$25 donated by E. I. du Pont de Nem 


ours & Company—Allen B. House 


Perma-Top Company 

Preway, Inc. 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Ruud Manufacturing Company 

B. J. Sauppee & Company 

Schneider Brick and Tile Company ley, Annapolis. 

Sellers Engineering Company 

Servel, Inc. 

J. A. Sexauer Manufacturing Com 
pany, Inc. 


$25 donated by Truscon Division, Re 
public Steel ( orporation—Mrs. Rich 
ard Lovell, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Milcor Pick-Up Cart donated by In 
land Steel—B. F. Brown, Raleigh. 
Sunray Stove ¢ ompany Milcor Tool Rack donated by Inland 
Surtace Coating Engineers Steel—Joseph A. McNulty, Scranton 
Sydell Manufacturing, Inc. 


Sperzel Company 


Pennsylvania. 
Timber Engineering Company Hotpoint Disposall donated by Hot 
A. Fisher, 


Truscon Steel Division, Republic Steel 
( orporation 


point Company—Mrs. C 
Milwaukee. 
Clock radio donated by Nash-Kelvina 
Anthony Miller, 
Meridan, Connecticut. 


United Steel Fabricators, Inc. 
Welbilt Stove Company, Inc. tor Corporation 
Williams Radiator Company 





“THANKS,”’ EXHIBITORS 

In a letter sent to the JourNnat after the conference; Samuel E. Null, 
chairman of NAHO’s Exhibits Committee, expressed his thanks to the 
exhibitors for participating in the conference and for their excellent 
displays. 

“I would like to take this opportunity to express the appreciation of 
the Exhibits Committee of NAHO for your participation in our 20th 
annual conference in Milwaukee. It was a pleasure to have you with us,” 
he said. 
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AWARD WINNERS 


Four individuals and three local 
housing and redevelopment authorities 
received NAHO’s 1953 awards for dis- 
tinguished achievement. Presentation 
of the awards was the feature of a 
luncheon session on the third day of 
the Association’s annual meeting. The 
awards are made each year to the per 
sons and local agencies that the Asso 
ciation believes have made the greatest 
contribution to the drive to rid the na 
tion’s urban areas of slums and blight. 
H. J. Dillehay, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Charlotte, North Carolina and chair 
man of the Southeast regional awards 
committee, presented illuminated 
scrolls to each of the award winners. 


LOUIS H. BROWNLOW 

Louis H. Brownlow of Washington, 
D. C. was honored for his outstanding 
accomplishments, activities, and influ 
ence on housing in the pioneering past. 
Mr. Brownlow, who had been inter 
ested in housing as an area of public 
administration since the twenties, was 
the leading participant and chairman 
of the first national conference on slum 
clearance, which was convened in 1933 
and which resulted in formation of 
NAHO. He was the chairman of the 
NAHO conference in Baltimore the 
following year that resulted in formu- 
lation of the nation’s first housing pol 
icy and from which came the key pub 
lication, 4 Housing Program for the 
United States. 

In paying tribute to Mr. Brownlow, 
the NAHO citation read in part: “The 
Association’s past, present, and future 
have been enriched by the understand 
ing, imagination, and wide-ranging 
knowledge of people and public af 
fairs that are the particular genius of 
Louis Brownlow.” 

Mr. Brownlow was the first director 
of the Public Administration Clearing 





House in Chicago, which is housed in 
the same building with NAHO, and 
today serves as a consultant to PACH 
in Washington. He was a commis 


sioner of the District of Columbia in 
the 1920’s and is a former newspaper 
man. 


RUFUS E. HODGES 

Rufus E. Hodges, former executive 
director of the Mechanicville, New 
York Housing Authority, was singled 
out for one of the Association’s con 
temporary achievement awards because 
of “the qualities of neighborly helpful 
ness, pride of home town, initiative, 
and energy” that he brought to his job, 
first as a commissioner of the authority 
and later as executive director. 

Mr. Hodges. first became interested 
in public housing five years ago after 
two disastrous fires and a flood left 
many Mechanicville families homeless. 
He brought action to set up a housing 
authority and was appointed its first 
chairman. He found a site for a project, 
made application for federal aid, and 
interested Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti 
tute in Troy in surveying Mechanic 
ville’s housing needs. Later he became 
the authority’s first executive director, 
during which time he visited other lo 
calities within a 100 mile radius that 


Mr. Dillehay 
presents Phila- 
delphia award to 
Walter E. Ales- 
sandroni, hous- 
ing authority di- 
rector. 





had low-rent projects in order to learn 
about the housing program. When the 
60 units of housing were completed, 
Mr. Hodges resigned in June 1953 as 
executive director but he continued to 
work voluntarily with shovel and hoe 
to finish the lawns and plantings of 
the project, contributing the use of his 
own truck in order to save costs. 


In citing Mr. Hodges tor his work, 
NAHO said: “As a reward for the in 
genuity, enthusiasm, persistence, and 
reliance on the good will of his fellow 
commissioners and citizens that Mr. 
Hodges had exerted over a five yeat 
period, he in 1953 saw sixty new low 
rental homes completed in his commu 
nity. Mechanicville thus joined the 
hundreds of small localities that have 
benefited under the Housing Act of 
1949 and serves as a vital and hopeful 
example of what the program can 
achieve for the additional hundreds of 
such communities whose problems re 
main unsolved.” 


A. GIDEON SPIEKER 

A. Gideon Spieker, who has been 
chairman of the Toledo Metropolitan 
Housing Authority for 15 years and a 
commissioner of the authority since 
1934, received a contemporary achieve 
ment award for “the courage and con 





Louis Brownlow (center) receives ‘‘pioneering’’ achieve- 
ment award from Mr. Dillehay, as outgoing NAHO President 
Brown Nicholson (right) looks on. 





Mr. Dillehay congratulates William Sinkin of San Antonio 
(right) on receiving an individual achievement award. 
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C. W. Hickey, executiv. director (center), receives award 
for Orlando authority from “.. Dillehay. 
Brown Nicholson. 


R. Redding Stevenson, chairman of the Little Rock author- 





' si’ 


Right in picture is ity (center), receives authority award. Right is B. Finley 
Vinson, executive director. 





viction he brought to the 1952 fight 
for the program in the face of criticism 
from his friends and business associates 
and in the face of intimidation and 
harrassment.” 

Mr. Spieker led the fight for a favor 
able vote for public housing in Toledo 
in 1952 when opponents of public 
housing sought to amend the city 
charter in such a way as to stop the 
public housing program. He was also 
honored for the “long years of volun 
teer service he has given to his com 
munity; for the steadfastness with 
which he has championed the cause of 
the slum family of low income.” 


WILLIAM SINKIN 

William R. Sinkin, San Antonio 
business man and chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the City of San 
Antonio, received a contemporary 
achievement award “for his courage; 
his devotion to community welfare; 
his skill in utilizing sound, progressive 
principles of city planning, public ad 
ministration, and human relations. 
During the five years of his service to 
the authority,” the citation read in 
part, “Mr. Sinkin has been a major 
influence in changing its previous rep 


utation from one of inefficiency and 
corruption to one of achievement and 
integrity. The evidence of his accom 
plishment is in the presence in his 
community of more than 2000 new 
homes for families of low income built 
since the passage of the Housing Act 
of 1949. The evidence is supplemented 
by a reawakened community interest 
in his authority’s program and in 
strong support of it—acting to encour 
age housing and redevelopment off 
cials throughout the state and nation.” 
Mr. Sinkin guided the 1949 reorgan 
ization and re-staffing of the San 
Antonio housing authority and saw to 
it that when the new low-rent program 
was planned, health centers and play 
grounds to serve entire neighborhoods 
were included and that the projects 
were related to parks, schools, shop 
ping centers, and private housing. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The Philadelphia Housing Author 
ity was selected for an outstanding 
achievement award from among cities 
of more than a half million population 
in part because of the new techniques 
of operation and management that it 
has put into effect since the authority 


was reorganized in 1949 and 1950, It 
was cited for the imaginative and 
varied design of its new projects, which 
have been built on a variety of differ 
ent types of sites—central city slums 
and outlying vacant sites. It was also 
singled out for its closely coordinated 
work with the city’s planning commis 
sion and the redevelopment authority; 
for its work with the city’s recreation 
department, and with welfare agencies, 
churches, and resident councils in 


planning community services for its 
projects. Considered especially note 
worthy were its good working relations 
with the press; its publications; its re 
lationships with neighborhood groups 
in which projects were built; its re 
search program; and the merit system 
it has carried out for its employees. 


LITTLE ROCK 

On the basis of its outstanding ac 
complishments in doing an _ over all 
community housing and rebuilding 
job, the Housing Authority of the City 
of Little Rock was selected as the out 
standing local authority in a medium 
size city. To carry out its program of 
coordinated housing and _ redevelop 


(Continued column one, page 385) 





Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Dillehay congratulate Rufus Hodges 
(right), Mechanicville, New York, on the award he received 


for individual achievement. 
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Mr. Nicholson. 





A. Gideon Spieker, Toledo (right), receives his award for 
outstanding contemporary achievement from Mr. Dillehay and 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


Some 300 delegates made tours ot 
Milwaukee's housing projects on the 
opening day of the meeting. Many of 
those who made the morning tour also 
attended luncheons at which local 
breweries were hosts to the delegates. 
Another group was entertained by the 
breweries that evening. 

Technical and maintenance problems 
were discussed in the “Director Meets 
His Staff” session that NAHO’s T & M 
Section arranged. B. Finley Vinson, 
Little Rock (standing in picture left), 
was the “executive director” who met 
his “staff” for the purpose of discussing 
such problems in relation to tenants, 
public relations, personnel, and proj 
ect design. The “staff” (1 to r) are 
Kelsey Volner, New York; Frank 
Whalen, Buffalo; William Knop, Bal 
timore; Mrs. Florence Conlin, Wash 
ington; Mrs. M. R. Sawyer, Gadsden; 
James Mayo, Galveston; Mrs. Pauline 
Hill, Atlantic City; Carl Mayerhoefer, 
Cincinnati; Philip Kent, Chicago. 

Commiss:oners heard J. J. Salvert, 
Port Arthur, Texas; Mrs. Marjorie 
White, San Antonio; and Murray Bis 
gaier, Newark at a session arranged by 
DEMONSTRATION AUTHORITY STAFF MEETING the Commissioners Committee. Mr. 


Salvert spoke on the humanitarian, 





political, and economic aspects of pub 
lic housing from a commissioner's 
viewpoint; Mrs. White, a former public 
housing tenant and now a manage 
ment aide, talked on problems of be 
ing a tenant; and Mr. Bisgaier answer 
ed questions. In the picture left, Mr. 
Salvert is speaking. Others (1 to r) are 
Mr. Bisgaier; Karl Falk, Fresno, chair 
man of the session; Mrs. White; and 
Sol Ackerman, Chicago. 


REPORT OF HOUSING IN GERMANY 
A report on housing conditions in 
West Germany was given by Richard 








Left above: Wives of delegates met in the Sight and Sound room to see the “Baltimore Plan” film shown and to hear 
Ira S. Robbins of New York comment on it. In the picture, Mrs. John D. Lange, wife of NAHO’s executive director and 
chairman of the meeting, and Mr. Robbins address the group. Right above: Delegates gather at 21 luncheon “conversation” 
tables to discuss a variety of different housing and redevelopment problems. 
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W. E. Perrin, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Milwaukee, on Wednesday night at the 
Hotel Schroeder. Illustrating his report 
with colored slides, Mr. Perrin reported 
on.a four weeks study tour he made 
recently of West Germany as a guest 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. 


JOB CLINIC 

A new teature in this year’s annual 
conference was a “job clinic,” a meeting 
held during a coffee hour on Wednes 
day morning when representatives of 
agencies looking for new personnel 
met with individuals in the market for 
new jobs. At the meeting, which was 
held in the Sight and Sound room, 
more than 20 openings in the hous 
ing and redevelopment field were an 
nounced and job descriptions distri 
buted on mimeographed sheets. Posi 
tions included were for management 
and maintenance supervisors, planners, 
economists, relocation officers, accoun 
tants, and a housing instructor. Many 
of these jobs are listed this month in 
the Journat’s personnel exchange col- 
umn. Openings were in agencies lo 
cated in New England, the Middle At 
lantic states, and the midwest. 


T & M EXHIBIT 

A special feature in this year’s ex- 
hibit area was a display on technical 
and maintenance problems and _ their 
solutions. Set up by Rutcher Skager- 
berg, chairman of the research com- 
mittee of the T & M Section, and 
Carl A. Sorg, secretary of the T & M 
Section, the exhibit included displays 
on rodent control, heating and heat 
control, general grounds maintenance, 
preservation of trees with various types 
of tree guards, and corrosion. 





AWARDS— 

(Continued from page 383) 

ment, the authority, which is also the 
redevelopment agency for the city, first 
built five low-rent projects in which to 
rehouse residents of eventual redevelop- 
ment areas. It then undertook a com 
bined rehabilitation, conservation, and 
clearance and redevelopment project in 
a ten block area of the central city. 
Seven blocks are being completely 
cleared for rebuilding and in the other 
three, conservation and rehabilitation 
were used. In a second redevelopment 
atea, the authority is making plans for 
clearing an outlying shacktown sur- 
rounding one of its new low-rent proj- 
ects, which will result in an entirely 
new community for low- and moder- 
ate-income Negro families. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS AWARDS 


ke hy bie . ‘6 Messi Laci 


A second feature of the awards 
luncheon was the presentation of cer 
tificates of merit and certificates of spe 
cial merit to 24 local housing and 
redevelopment authorities for their out 
standing annual reports. Walter Sim 
mons, executive director of the Mem 
phis Housing Authority and chairman 
of NAHO’s public relations subcom 
mittee in charge of the fifth annual 
competition, presented the certificates 
to representatives of the 
agencies. 

The awards are made annually to 
those authorities that the judges con 


winning 


sider have done an outstanding job in 
interpreting to the public their housing 
and redevelopment programs by means 
of an annual report. The reports were 
judged on the basis of presentation of 
facts, constructive ideas, writing, attrac 
tiveness, effectiveness of distribution, 
and cost. 
Special Merit 


Certificates of special merit were 


The authority was especially cited 
for its effective handling of the reloca 
tion of site families in the coordinated 
program and for its good working re 
lationships with welfare and 
community agencies. 


other 


ORLANDO 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Orlando, Florida, recipient of the 
achievement award made to a local 
agency in a small city, was cited for its 
outstanding work in helping to create 
a new community for Negro residents 
and for its cooperation with private 
building interests in so doing. It was 
also singled out because of the effi 
ciency of its over-all operations, which 
has won wide public acceptance for 
the program. 

The authority has built two low 





awarded to the Indianapolis redevelop 
ment agency and to housing authorities 
in Baltimore; Chicago; Corpus Christi; 
New Haven, Connecticut; New York 
City; Philadelphia; and San Antonio. 


Merit 

Merit awards went to two redevelop 
Chicago and Philadel 
phia—and to housing authorities in 
Buffalo; Fresno (California) City and 
County; Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Little Rock; Long Branch, 
New Jersey; Memphis; Nashville; New 
Orleans; San Joaquin County, Califor 
nia; Washington, D. C.; Alaska; and 
Hawaii. 


ment agencies 


Baltimore is the only housing auth 
ority that has won an award every year 
of the contest; New York City and 
Memphis are both four time winners. 

Judges for the competition were 
announced in the August September 


JouRNAL (see page 274). 


rent projects under the Housing Act 
of 1949 that were planned in relation 
ship to new privately financed, FHA 
insured housing in what is known as 
the Washington Shores area of Orlan 
do. Private interests first opened up the 
new subdivision and then called upon 
the authority to build in the same area. 
With the completion of two low rent 
projects, which house more than 1600 
people, new shopping facilities, schools, 
and recreation areas were brought in 
to help create the new neighborhood. 
By its work with other city depart 
ments, the authority was able to open 
up the first supervised beach and rec 
reation facilities for Negroes in Orlan 
do on property adjoining its new low 
rent project, Lake Mann Homes and 
fronting on Lake Mann. 
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“Biggest and best” were words fre 
quently used to describe the “Sight and 
Sound Room” feature of the 1953 an 
nual conference. A total of 23 housing 
and redevelopment authorities brought 
exhibits for the room; repeated show 
ings of movies, slides, and filmstrips 
were presented in a “little theater” sec 
tion of the room; and cont:nuous dem 
onstrations were conducted by commer 
cial firms of “sight and sound” equip 
ment. Mrs. Marion Massen of Chicago, 
chairman of the visual aids subcommit 
tee of the Public Relations Committee, 
was responsible tor setting up and op 
erating the room. She is shown left in 
the top picture with Sam Gorwitz of 
Projectograph Corporation and Richard 
Hubert of Greenwich, Connecticut, a 
member of the Public Relations Com 
mittee, who assisted her with 
showings and general arrangements. 


movie 


Variety 

A wide variety of types of displays 
were on hand, including (1) models 
(see picture of the Beaver County dis 
play second trom bottom); (2) those 
made of photographs and captions 
mounted on panels and “strung” on a 
frame work at different depths (such 
as the Chicago exhibit shown in the 
picture lower right hand corner); (3) 
those using automatically projected 
slides (such as the California exhibit 
shown second from top); (4) exhibits 
that rotated (such as the one put up 
by NAHO, shown center below); (5) 
flat mounted exhibits of pictures, draw 
ings, and graphs (such as the one from 
Greenwich, shown lower left corner); 
and (6) exhibits mounted on _ peg 
boards (such as the Chicago one shown 
third from top). 

Interest in the exhibits continued 
throughout the conference. Representa 
tives of several housing authorities 
asked for conferences with committee 
members for help in solving their par 
ticular display problems. Many dele 
gates took notes on the design of the 
presentations as well as photographing 


SIGHT AND SOUND ROOM 





them for their own future use. 

In addition to the showing of the 
two films—“The Baltimore Pian” and 
the “Los Angeles Story”—on several 
occasions, amateur films from Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts and Bradentown, 
Florida were shown. Slide collections 
from, Philadelphia, St. Paul, and Rich- 
mond, Virginia and filmstrips from 
Los Angeles and Atlanta were avail 
able for showing. In addition, commer 
cial exhibitors were given an opportu 
nity to show films. 


Commercial Exhibits 

Meanwhile, commercial exhibitors in 
the Sight and Sound Room were dem- 
onstrating how picture stories could be 
effectively told by means of their equip 
ment and in the main meeting area a 
message repeater, loaned by a commer 
cial firm, demonstrated its effectiveness 
by automatically giving delegates up 
to-the-minute messages. 

In one part of the Sight and Sound 
Room was a Projectograph (pictured 
top right), which automatically changes 
35 millimeter slides every five seconds 
and has a sound tape. The machine, 
which holds 14 cardboard or glass slide 
mounts, projects the slides onto a self 
contained polacoat screen, which are 
visible without darkening the room. 
A remote start and stop control may be 
used by a lecturer who is commenting 
on the slides. The machine is also avail 
able without synchronized sound on 
tape. A similar machine called Tel-A- 
Story but which does not have sound, 
was also on display. 


The Message Repeater, which was set 
up in the entryway between the exhibit 
hall and the main meeting area, auto 
matically gave delegates previously re 
corded messages about the start of ses 
other activities 
whenever one of 


sions and conference 
them walked across 
a flat rubber mat on the floor. 

Screens, on which to project slides 
and films, were displayed in a variety 
of sizes by Da-Lite Screen Company. 









THREE TYPES OF EXHIBITS: 








FLAT, REVOLVING, SUSPENDED 
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CHICAGO SHOWS FOLDING EXHIBIT 
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Incoming officers and new members of the Board of Governors shown above are 
(I to r) Clarence C. Klein, Oliver C. Winston, He: bert J. Dahike, and B. Finloy Vinson. 
Other new officers and board members not shown are Walter B. Mills, Jr., Ernest J. 
Bohn, John R. Searles, Jr., and Robert D. Sipprell. 





ELECTION 

Oliver C. Winston, executive direc 
tor of the Housing Authority of Balti 
more City, was elected president of the 
Association during the annual business 
meeting held during the conference. 
Mr. Winston succeeds Brown Nichol 
son, executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Columbus, 
Georgia. At the same time, Walter B. 
Mills, Jr.. executive director of the 
Greater Gadsden Housing Authority, 
Gadsden, Alabama, was named first 
vice-president and Herbert J. Dahlke, 
a commissioner and former chairman 
of the Portland Housing Authority, 
Portland, Oregon, was elected second 
vice-president. 

Named to three-year terms on the 
Board of Governors were Ernest J. 
Bohn, director of the Cleveland Metro 
politan Housing Authority; Clarenee 
C. Klein, administrator of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh; 
John R. Searles, Jr., executive director 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop 
ment Land Agency; and B. Finley Vin 
son, executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock. 
Robert D. Sipprell, executive director 
of the Buffalo Municipal Housing Au 
thority, was named to a one year term 
on the board. 


Mr. Winston 

Mr. Winston is a charter member of 
NAHO, having been one of the 22 of 
ficials present at the organizational 
meeting of NAHO in Chicago in No- 
vember 1933. Since then he has served 
on the Board of Governors, as pres! 
dent of the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council, as chairman for two years of 
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the Association's Federal-Local Rela 
tions Committee, and as a member of 
its Program Study Committee and nu 
merous other committees. 


Winston 


interested in large-scale 


A registered architect, Mr 
first became 
housing, city planning, and redevelop 
ment in the early 1930's. In 1934 he 
became a member of the staff of the 
housing division of the Public Works 
Administration. the United 
States Housing Authority, he was a 
regional director and when the Federal 


Under 


Public Housing Authority was formed, 
he became director of the general held 
office. He was also in charge of all 
subsistence homestead projects, green 
belt towns, rural housing, and limited 
dividend projects throughout the coun 
try that were under the jurisdiction of 
FPHA. 

He became executive director of the 
Baltimore housing authority in August 
1947 as part of a reform move and four 
years later his authority won one of 
the outstanding achievement awards 


made annually by NAHO. 


OTHER BUSINESS—RESOLUTIONS 
Other business that came up at the 
included discussion ot the 


question of 


meeting 
whether to change the 
National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop 
ment Officials. A vote is to be taken 
on the name by 


Association’s name to the 


mail ballot during 
November. 

A proposed code of ethics for the 
Association was also discussed by the 
membership and was referred back to 
the Board of Governors for its recom 
mendations as to whether it should be 


changed and then presented to the 
membership for a vote following next 
year's annual conference. The board, in 
turn, sent the code back to the Code of 
Ethics Committee for recasting follow 
Ing suggestions made by the board 
Brown Nicholson 

The members, in a resolution, com 
mended M Nicholson for his faithful 
to NAHO as president of the 


organization and “his loyal member 


service 


participation over many years 


Ramsey Findlater 
\ board resolution also expressed 
appreciation to Ramsey | indlater, 1952 


1953 first vice-president of the Associa 
tion, who last year acted for Mr. Nich 
olson during the time that he was ill 
Federal Officials 

In another resolution, the members 
voted their appreciation of the services 
of Raymond M. Foley, Nathaniel S$ 
Keith, and John Taylor Egan, former 
heads of the Housing and Home Fi 
Agency, the HHFA division ot 
slum clearance and urban redevelop 
Public Housing Ad 
respectively. 


nance 


ment, and the 
ministration, They also 
pledged their “earnest cooperation” to 
Albert M. Cole, new HHFA adminis 
trator; James W. Follin, new director 
of DSCUR; Charles | 
appointee to the position of PHA com 


Hollyday, 


Administration 


Slusser, recent 


missioner; and Guy T. O 
new Federal Housing 


commissioner, 


Senators Taft, Wagner, Tobey 

In a series of three resolutions, the 
members paid tribute to the late Sena 
tors Robert A. Taft, Robert H Wag 
ner, and Charles H. Tobey. In the reso 
lution on the late Senator Taft, the 
members paid tribute to his “vigorous 
and indetatigable championship ot a 


broad, comprehensive, and humane 
housing policy for the nation and all 
its people.” 

Commending the late Senator Wag 
ner for his “humane philosophy,” the 
resolution honoring him said that h 
“found one of its most effective chan 
nels of expression in the foundations of 
the reat housing acts that now consti 
tute a nation’s mandate to provide c\ 
ery American with the opportunity to 
occupy a home that is ‘decent, safe, 


and sanitary.’ 


Of the late Senator Tobey, the reso 


lution said: “Senator Tobey’s devout 
loyalty to God and his faith found ex 
pression in a warm and generous sup 
port of adequate housing enactments 
to the end that all of God's children 


the people might be de ently housed.” 


Conference Hosts 


The members also adopted resol 


lu 
tions of thanks to both the Housing 
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Authority of the City of Milwaukee— 
its commissioners and staff—and to the 
city of Milwaukee for their hospitality 
and for their work in helping to ar- 
range for NAHO’s 20th annual con 
ference. 


REDEVELOPMENT SECTION 

John R. Searles, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., an incoming member of the 
Board of Governors, also was elected 
chairman of the Redevelopment Sec- 
tion during the section’s annual busi- 
ness meeting held at the conference. 
Mr. Searles succeeds Gerald Gimre of 
Nashville. At the same time, the sec 
tion amended its by-laws to provide 
that the immediate past chairman of 
the section will serve as an ex officio 
member of the executive committee. 
Another amendment provides that re 
gional representatives on the executive 
committee will be selected by the seven 
regional councils and will not be 
elected by the membership of the sec 
tion. 

Elected as members-at-large are Mr. 
Gimre; Ira Bach, Chicago; Roger 
Creighton, Portland, Maine; Francis 
Lammer, Philadelphia; Charles Stamm, 
Cincinnati; and Coleman Woodbury, 
South Kent, Connecticut. Regional rep 
resentatives are: New ENcLtanp—Hay 
old R. Taylor, Somerville, Massachus 
etts; Mippte ArLtantic— Richard L. 
Steiner, Baltimore; Norru Cenrrat 
Richard W. E. Perrin, Milwaukee; 
SOUTHEASTERN — Lawrence M. Cox, 
Norfolk; Sournwest—B. Finley Vin 
son, Little Rock; Paciric SourHwes1 
Joseph Bill, Sacramento; and Paciri 
Nortuwest — Floyd Ratchford, Port 
land, Oregon. 


T & M SECTION 

William Schlenke, technical director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Pittsburgh, was elected chairman of 
the Technical and Maintenance Section 
at the section’s annual meeting, also 
held during the annual conference in 
Milwaukee. William Knop, general 
maintenance superintendent, Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City, was 
elected vice-chairman and Chester 
Amedia, maintenance superintendent 
of the Youngstown Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority, was elected secretary. 
Mr. Schlenke succeeds Charles J. Har- 
ris, chief of maintenance engineering 
for the National Capital Housing Au 
thority, Washington, D. C. 

Section members also amended their 
by-laws during the business meeting to 
enlarge the membership scope to in- 
clude technical personnel in redevelop 
ment agencies and to permit the entire 
membership to vote on officers by 
means of a mail ballot. 


PRESIDENT WINSTON— 
(Continued from page 366) 

gram under the Housing Act of 1949. 
Let’s be sure, therefore, that our present 
studies are objective and thorough and 
not used simply as excuses to postpone 
active programs. Let’s hope that the 
studies will afford an opportunity for 
the business and industrial leaders of 
the country to observe and understand 
the several tools of community rebuild- 
ing and their most appropriate use; 
and, finally, let’s hope that from all of 
the study a sound, well balanced hous 
ing and redevelopment program will 
be established. The long range job of 
community rebuilding cannot be done 
under the frustrating effects of jumpy 
stops and starts. It must be supported 
not only by the stability of established 
national policy but by the assurance otf 
a reasonable continuity so fundamen 
tally important to progress. 

Again, I appreciate both the honor 
and the responsibility that you have 
bestowed upon me and | pledge my 
best efforts in your behalf. 


PRESIDENT’S ADVISORS— 
(Continued from page 363) 

and Alexander Summer, Teaneck, 
New Jersey realtor. 

George L. Bliss, president of the 
Century Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of New York City is chair- 
man of the subcommittee on housing 
credit facilities and has working with 
him Mr. Nielsen, president of the Title 
Guaranty Company of Denver; Robert 
Patrick, financial vice-president, Bank- 
ers Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines; R. G. Hughes of Pampa, 
Texas, first vice-president, National 
Association of Home Builders; A. R. 
Gardner, president of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Chicago; and Norman 
P. Mason of North Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts, treasurer of a building ma- 
terials company. 

Rodney Lockwood, Detroit home 
builder and former president of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
heads up the subcommittee on FHA 
and VA housing programs and opera- 
tions. Working with him are William 
A. Marcus, senior vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco; Robert M. Morgan, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank; Thomas W. Moses of 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the American 
Legion housing committee; and John J. 
Scully, New York City, vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank. 

W. Herbert Welch of Buckhannon, 
West Virginia serves as executive di- 
rector of the full committee and heads 
up the staff conducting the studies. 





CHARLES SLUSSER— 

(Continued from page 369) 

a financier and the business agent of a 
local union, a real estate broker and a 
member of the clergy, a leading mem- 
ber of the bar and a department store 
owner. Regardless of how they earn 
their livelihood, and their social or eco- 
nomic station, they are all united for 
the common good of the community. 
In most instances, these housing com- 
missioners serve without pay—many at 
great personal sacrifices. They are 
satished in the knowledge that what 
they do will make their community a 
better place in which to live. 

Where Next? 

I know that one question is upper- 
most in your minds. What of the low 
rent public housing program? Where 
do we go from here? What's in the 
cards for next year? 

I don’t have to remind you that in 
the current fiscal year we are operating 
under a 20,000-unit limitation imposed 
by Congress. You also know that the 
First Independent Offices Appropria 
tion Act prohibits PHA from entering 
into any new agreements or contracts 
that would bind us to more annual 
contributions contracts. These legisla 
tive restrictions are very specific. 

As Public Housing Commissioner, | 
am duty bound to carry out the man 
date of Congress. I want you to know 
that it wasn’t easy to pick out 20,000 
units from the more than 56,000 that 
were under annual contributions con- 
tracts. It wasn’t a pleasant assignment 
to advise local housing authorities with 
preliminary loan contracts that they 
should suspend all activities carried on 
under the terms of such contracts, 
incur no more obligations, and reduce 
their current overhead to an absolute 
minimum. I appreciate that countless 
weeks of work went into the prepara- 
tion of preliminary plans, with the 
expectation that federal aid would be 
forthcoming to bring such planning to 
fruition. Still you must understand 
that the actions we took were in full 
compliance with the letter and spirit 
of the law made by the Congress. 

In concluding, however, I would 
like to get one message over to you... 
I want no mistake with regard to my 
position. The late Bob Taft did not 
recommend me for this job, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did not so appoint 
me, for the purpose of liquidating the 
low-rent public housing program. 

I am going to fight for it—not for 
its mistakes, not for its apologists, but 
for the great good that it has done— 
the great good that it will do—and for 
the people who so greatly need it. 

In that fight, | want you with me. 
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ALBERT COLE— 

(Continued from page 370) 

in scores of cities throughout the coun 
try. They offer you your best oppor- 
tunity of making the housing of low- 
income families and the removal of 
slums a dynamic part of a community- 
wide field of action and to marshal 
behind these efforts the community 
approval necessary to make federal 
help effective and to resolve the 
impasse that now confronts the public 
housing program. 

I know that you are well aware of 
these forces and that many of you are 
active in leading them forward. Your 
leadership in these matters will, in my 
judgment, be more decisive in the 
future of better housing and commu- 
nity improvement than any measures 
that we may propose in Washington or 
that the Congress may enact. They, at 
the most, can only supplement and 
assist what the locality initiates and de 
velops through its own power. I want 
to assure you, however, that where 
federal cooperation is required to sup 
port and advance effective community 
efforts in these fields, it will have my 
firm support. 





CATHERINE BAUER— 
(Continued from page 373) 
the growing cooperative and self-help 
initiative could be harnessed and made 
truly productive. 

The Crying Need... 

Behind all this, however, is the cry 
ing need for comprehensive factual 
analysis of the housing situation, for 
each and every community and metro 
politan area, and for the country as a 
whole. Without such studies we shall 
just go on bickering forever, to the ulti- 
mate detriment of all concerned. 

In their two recent pamphlets, the 
home builders are making a fresh bid 
for civic leadership. But there can be 
no really effective civic leadership in 
the housing field until all the facts are 
pulled together, clearly presented, and 
rationally interpreted in terms of neces 
sary future policy. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 380) 
the number of speaking engagements 
and new contacts with officials. 
Attitudes Study 

Mr. Hoffman, drawing conclusions 
from the survey of low-income renters 
who were potential public housing ten 
ants, said that many prospective appli- 
cants may hear of public housing 
through mass media but that an addi- 
tional impetus is needed in the form 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A19—CITY PLANNER 


The City of Lawrence, Massachusetts and 
the Lawrence Housing Authority are accept 
ing applications for a city planner to work 
with both municipal planning board and th 
authority. Salary range: $5000-$6000. Write 
to: John J. Sirois, Executive Director, Law 
rence Housing Authority, 90 Broadway, Law 


rence, Massachusetts 


A21—MAINTENANCE SUPERVISOR 

The New Haven Housing Authority invites 
applications for the position of maintenance 
supervisor at a minimum salary of $5500. Job 


requires at least five years experience as re 
sponsible supervisor of residential propert 
maintenance. Technical background with en 
gineering experience preferred Write the 


authority—195 Church Street, New Haven 
Connecticut. 


A22—CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
The Toledo Metropolitan Housing Author 
ity has an opening immediately for a chief 


accountant. Prefers appheant with accounting 
experience in housing agency. Write MeClin 
ton Nunn, Executive Director, Toledo Metro 


politan Housing Authorit 398 Nebraska 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


A23—HOUSING INSTRUCTOR 


To complete work in setting up a four-yea 


curriculum for housing and building maint 
nance, needs someone with at least M.A. dk 
gree in social sciences or held related to 
housing management plus actual manayvement 
or related experience. Once curriculum is ce 


veloped, position will entail teaching. Salar 
depends upon academic and experience quali 
fications. Salary range: $3000-$4200. Posi 
tion open for semester beginning Februar 
1954 or September 1954. Write Dr. Alonzo 
Moron, President, Hampton Institute, Hamp 
ton, Virginia 


A24—MANAGER 

A large authority in the midwest is secking 
a housing manager. Minimum of five year 
experience in a progessively responsible execu 
tive position involving business administration 
and social sciences, preferably in the manage 
ment field of public housing; two years of 
college, with emphasis on business, technical 
and social studies: or an equivalent combina 
tion of experience and education. Experience 
as a housing manager in a public or a larg: 
private housing development especially desir 
able. Must have an understanding of man 
agement practices and problems, including 


budgeting. accounting, leasing. and general 
knowledge of maintenance Salar rang 
$5954-$7436 


of a “face-to-face or viewing contact” 
for them to apply. He indicated that 
such stimulus could come about as a 
result of management’s goal of success 
ful integration of a project with the 
entire community by means of activi 
ties participated in both project and 
nonproject residents. An imaginative 





A25—DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 
A well established housing authority in an 


eastern city desires applications from trained 


ind experienced persons interested in th 
vonsibalit of supervising its manager ind 
their staff Emphasis will be on the abuilit 
to supervise “in the field” rather than to ac 
ymplish routine desk and office work Re 
um hould be complete and indicate age 
marriage status, education ind expenence 
All inquiries will be held strictly confidential 
Salary range: up to $7200 
A26—TENANT RELATIONS OFFICER 

\ tenant relations officer 1s wanted by a 
local authority in the midwest operating aj 
proximately L800 units. Woman preferred but 
will consider pphcation trom man Pretet 
we 30 to 45 with at least five years experi 


ence in public housing management, at least 


one of which was m a supervisory capacit 
Previou xperience in tenant relations work 
through counseling, home visits, promotion of 
tenant activities through tenant organization 
ind tenant selection will be considered Posi 
tion available immediatel starting alar 
$4200 to $4800, depending upon experience 
nd qualification Give ag educafion, and 
detailed information of experience and quali 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W19, Male—MANAGEMENT 


At present and for the past four vears exe 


utive director of a small housing authorit 
weanized under 1949 housing law. Has full 
developed two projects from site selection and 
financing to occupane Will consider posi 
tion of assistant director, director of manage 
ment, or housing manager at a minimum 

mmencing salary of $5500 in a larger au 
thorit College town preferred 


W20. Male—HOUSING MANAGER 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Currently and for past three vears employed 
housing manager with large eastern author 
owing three cat i issistant housing 
manager with same organization. Handled 
large rojects. Several car on staff of crt 


msored community centers. Education: B.S 





degree on ind a half cars graduate work 


ibli idmini tration 


W21, Male 56—COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


I nur cars experience in neighborhood 
tudies for board of election commissioner 
of large midwest city: four years research and 


lanning in“the recreation department of park 


board erved on field staff of communit: 
ervices organization: directed recreation and 
adult education program for communit 
groups: worked as volunteer on communit 


surveys; seven years graduate sociolog 


public relations program, keyed to the 
concept that a public agency has the 
obligation and responsibility to inform 
potential applicants of the availability 
of public housing, must be developed 
to clear up ignorance, indifference, and 
misunderstandings, Mr. Hoffman con 


cluded. 
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JOH-J1—MOP APPLIANCE 

















For a real mopping-up operation—on 
expenses as well as on dirt—here’s a 
3-in-] device that does a three-way floor 
and wall operation: (1) it cleans; (2) it 
applies liquid wax; and (3) it acts as a 
duster. 

As a floor and wall mop, the appli 
ance scrubs by suction from the natural 
rubber sponge on the end. The sponge 
requires little pressure from the handle 
and will neither decompose nor rot, 
the manufacturer claims. No special 
wringing device is required such as for 
string mops, since the wringing appa 
ratus, operated by hand or foot, is at 
tached to the sponge. 

As a liquid waxer, the appliance is 
claimed to save 20 per cent or more 
on wax, to spread it evenly, and to con 
trol the thickness of the wax being ap 
plied by controlling the capacity of the 
sponge. 

As a duster, it is said to pick up dust, 
lint, ashes, etc., and to be good for 
dusting window screens. 





Gree 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 391. 











JOH-J6—Floors and Floor Problems. 25 
pp., illus. 

Various types of flooring, their advantages 
and disadvantages, are discussed in this book- 
let, with particular attention given to their 
durability, sanitation, and appearance. Several 
pages describe, with illustrations, why certain 
types of flooring are used in preference to others. 

Another section tells why wood and con 
crete floors deteriorate and discusses the rain 
tenance of floors by various methods. 
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JOH-J2—SNOW SHOVEL 

Shoveling snow can be a push over 
when you do the whole job with one 
tool—the Push-R-Shovl—according to 
the manufacturer of this new adjust 
able shovel. It can be used as a regular 
shovel for removing snow or, with a 
simple adjustment, it can be used to 
push the snow. 

The top two-thirds of the shovel 
blade is hinged to the bottom third, so 
that the top part can be projected for 
ward by two arms from the handle 
when it is to be used as a pusher. 

The blade, measuring 18 by 14% 
inches, is made of aluminum and is 
attached to the handle shaft by a steel 
socket on the bottom part of the blade. 
The arm braces extending from the 
handle for the pusher arrangement are 
said to be easily adjusted. The Push 
R-Shovl sells for $4.98. 


JOH-J3—SEALING STRIP 

The high cost of repairing cracks at 
the junction of walls and bathtubs can 
be stripped (we are told)—by a strip. 
Tub-Kove, the producers say, is a new 
white vinyl compound in strip form 
that will fit around and into any cor 
ner. 


Applied over a special brushed-on ad- 
hesive, the sealing strip is used prima 
rily to cover the cracks that develop 
between bathtubs, sinks, and shower 
stalls and the adjacent tile or plaster 
walls. It can also be used to fill cracks 
between walls and ceilings. The strip 
reportedly adhers to porcelain, wood, 
plaster, plastic tile, and any other type 
of surface material used in bathrooms. 

The strip is highly flexible, according 
to the manufacturers; will not craze or 
crack; and is unaffected by water. They 
also say it will not harden and it re- 
sists normal alkali solutions, weak 


JOH-J7—Tectum, The New Basic Build- 
ing Material. 7 pp., illus., and Engi- 
neered Roof Deck. 12 pp.., illus. 

In the first of these two booklets, the manu 
facture, structure, and uses of a new wood 
fiber product are outlined. The special proper- 
ties of the material—structural strength, insu 
lation, sound absorption, incombustibility, 
light weight, resistance to decay, and weather 
protection—are briefly described and an out 
line of potential savings said to be possible 
by use of the material is given. 

In the second brochure, Engineered Roof 
Deck, text and numerous diagrams explain the 
composition, scope of use, installation, and 
maintenance of roofing planks and tiles. Tech 
nical data for these two methods of roofing 


acids, alcohols, common household 
cleaning solutions, soaps, and deter- 
gents. Tub-Kove costs about $2.80 for 
15 feet of stripping and adhesive. 


JOH-J4—LADDER COMBINATION 


= » 1 





Here are five ways to get up in the 
world—via five ladders, all for the price 
of one. The 5-in-1 Coméo consists ol 
two equal lengths of ladder that may 
be used as (1) a single long ladder, 
using one part as an extension of th 
other; (2) an inverted ‘Y’ form for 
working over stairs (see above pic 
ture); (3) and (4) two single short 
ladders, using only one length; and (5) 
a regulation safety step ladder. 

One of the ladder halves has 1! 
inch diameter rungs and the other has 
flat steps covered with rubber safety 
pads. The siderails, which are 1-inch 
by 2% inches, have notches in the side 
to provide for adjustments. 

The unit is shipped completely fab 
ricated but unassembled. Instructions 
included with the ladder explain how 
assembly is made using only a hammer 
and a pair of plyers. The ladders are 


are given in chart form, with notations on 
load capacities, thickness, weight, ete 
JOH-J8—Gold Bond Cover Crete. 4 pp., 
illus.; Gold Bond Acoustical Plaster. 4 
pp., illus. 

The application, limitations, and cost of fin 
ish plaster for smooth concrete are outlined 
in the first of these two bulletins. A descrip 
tion of the appearance, adaptability, durabil 
itv, fire resistance, and paintability of this type 
of plaster is given. 

The bulletin on acoustical plaster—prima 
rily a finishing plaster with sound-absorbing 
qualities—outlines the material's adaptabilit 
appearance, colors, fire resistance, paintabilit 
costs, maintenance, and limitations. 
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available in two five-foot lengths, two 
SsIX-loot, two seven-toot, and two eight 
foot lengths ranging in price from 
$8.68 to $12.95. 


-J5— M T 
JOH-JS—PLUMBING TORCH JOH-J9—WALL TILE 
Thirty-tour centuries ago, the story 


\ is, the Phoenicians tormed special clays 


P into +!,-inch squares, baked them int 
z hardness, and used them tor wall ules 
Y Ever since, Wall Ule has been mace il 


essentially the same way—even to the 


™, 4 inch size—untl the recent develop 


i os ment ot Aztec Wall Tile that s the 
_ claim of the inutacturers of the new 
tile. They savy their new wall tle is 
Putting heat on joints is a job not tough enough so that it won't chip, 
only tor the police—but for plumbers crack. scratch, dent. stain. or burn: 1 
and maintenance men as well. A new resistant to everv known type of acid 
nethod ot “surrounding” a joint and and is more durable. stronger ind 
vetting the situation under control is lighter than any other type ot tle 
claimed by the manufacturers ot Circa is available to the consumer tor 
Torch, as pictured above. Six jets in than the cost of ordinarv wall tile. thes 


the torch are said to provide consistent sav. 


heat around the entire circumference Designed to be used for bath, kitch 


ol tubing or piping when a sweating en. playroom walls. business and pub 


job s needed. The six jets, three on 


lic places, the tile is made by welding 


each of two semicircular gas channels, heavy layers of special paper together 


create an even temperature all around with synthetic resins. The manufa 


the pipe. The new torch is also claimed turers also say they can reproduce any 


to be useful for installing httings under imaginable pattern, as W ell as a variety 


joists, In corners, and other places in ot solid colors, on this tile and it will 


accessible to a single-tip torch. retain the design and color under a 


Two sizes of the Circa Torch are glass-like surface 


available—one for work on tubing 


from %,-inch to inches in diameter 


JOH-J10—SLIDING DOOR PANEL 


Sliding panel doors may have gone 


and the other for work on tubing from 
inches to + inches in diameter. They out of fashion for mysterious secret 


sell tor $23.95 and $29.50, respectively. rooms but they seem to be right in 
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New Construction Products 


vogue tor closet doors \ new sliding 


panel door is now on the market that 
reportedly saves space and installatio 


It's called Trig Doo 


nonwarping panel wit! i 


expense, 
weight 


wooden trame that 1s built to slide ot 


nvlon bearings over a track on the toy 
ot the door tram Intended tor closet 

= lrol | 1] , 
and wardrobe aoors, as Well a Sstoray 
walls, this door pane orn ron n 
manutacturers a ready tor installatio 

i short time, they claim, it can | 
ipped ( t tt track liyvned i 
ecurely istened. No hardwar 

ce alte tt Stallatio complet 

l G Doo ys ware manuta f | 
wick aricty ol sizes to make the 

| 1 , , 
iWaptadk or inv entrance where 
door 1s needed i whe ( i lid 


aoor Wil save space 





“Stop chiseling,” the manufacturer 


of the above door hinge advises. Stop 
chiseling away at wood, is his full 
message and start chiseling at installa 
tion costs with hinges that don't require 
The makers of Fastinge 


Say that their new five-knuckle hinge 


mortising. 


eliminates all mortising for recessed 
hinges, 1S complet ly self Zapping, auto 
matically aligns the door to the frame, 


and needs only to be screwed in 


Installation of the hinge is made by 
marking the places for the screw holes 
and then screwing the hinge leaves to 
the door and frame. No mortising 1s 
required at all. The hinge leaf on the 
door fits into the leaf on the frame 
when the door is closed: the door can 
swing a full 180 degrees 

Available in standard sizes and 
ishes, it is reportedly the only his 


ot this type with five kn k] Ihe 





“Your Window Unit Is Without an Equal’ 


—— : sk. W ALTER 
) ~~ eee FULLY PRE-ASSEMBLED RUSCO 


rmel, Indiana 


enor 


Bp. A. 1, Ge 


PRIME WINDOWS PROVIDE 


pusco Prime Window C° THE ANSWER TO TOP 


s, indi 
Indianapo!t>» 


Gentlemen: aw in the process of drawing oY (4, QUALITY AT LOW COST 
Tt “sor the next group o saga 


4810 E 


ana 


: Rusco Prime Windows make possible 
After ssing *” 
» above pro . y i son of many ince : ° ° e ° 
the above eruthfully, that Your ror, elimination OF me to a lo very substantial savings in labor, instal- 
we can ¥ ‘oo . have all acee™ . 
Ease of installa’ * ating and trimming © 
pare pars ener oi yur company 
nie 


lation time and maintenance. Because 


ito maintatr 
we are require® 


h as at the e} 


vation ot 
Inasmuc yrnar 


lighted they are fully pre-assembled as 
we, naturally, are delig | 
to your windows 


asin penn Taran RSE” oe glazed, finish-painted, with surround 


tifying 
n most gr4** 


very truly yours: and hardware attached—they reduce 


our res 


jentally. 
iden hee 


Inc 


s 
jevelopment ha 


sss 7 Z Wl field work and installation time to a 
D 


minimum. 


Tubular construction of hot-dipped gal- 
vanized steel, bonderized and finished 
with baked-on outdoor enamel, plus 
the complete elimination of sash cords, 
weights and balances, assures smooth, 


easy operation and lower maintenance. 


RANSOM ST. APARTMENTS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA is a 1,000- 
apartment project being built by the A & W Construction Company, and ‘ ita ce} ea ‘ P 
» erect alle comaleted. Phote cbove chown cue ameeny, ced —_— In addition to these important cost and 
units. At left is close-up of the Rusco Type P-22 
Vertical Slide Prime Windows installed on unit 


alt is, se > E _— : - 
Architect: Paul Cripe « Builder: A & W Construction Co quality le ature Ss R usco I rime \ in- 
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’ 
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dows offer advantages found in no 
other window. They are fully weather- 
stripped and may be specified with 


Rusco’s all-year Fiberglas screen 





panels and with insulating sash as an 





integral part of the unit. 


- HORIZONTAL SLIDE 
FULVUE VERTICAL 
SLIDE 


Hot-Dipped 
Galvanized Steel 
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FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND SPECIFI- T K 7 F C K U S S 2 LL C 0 M r A N DEPT. 7-JH-113, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
CATIONS, SEE SWEET’S CATALOGS OR WRITE ® . IN CANADA: TORONTO 13, ONTARIO 








